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DESCRIPTION OF THE SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

§ 1. Preliminary Description of Knowledge by its Construc- 
tion. 

_ This description is called preliminary, not because it will 

exhaust the conception of knowledge, but merely because it 

will enable us to point out those of its characteristics which 


are necessary to be known for our present purpose. The 
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question, therefore, which we might be interrupted with at the 
beginning—of what knowledge are you speaking? and what 
meaning do you attach to this word ?—is not here in place. 
We use the term, referred to, in no other sense than will be 
explained directly, and mean no more by it than will appear 
from the following: 

Construct a certain angle! we should say to the reader, if 
we were conversing with him. Now close the angle, thus con- 
structed, with a third straight line. Do you presume that the 
angle could have been closed with one or more other lines—that 
is to say, longer or shorter ones, than the one you have drawn 
to close it? If the reader replies, as we expect him to do, that 
he presumes no such thing, we shall further ask him whether he 
considers this to be merely his opinion, his temporary judg- 
ment on the matter, subject to a future rectification ; or whether 
he believes himself to know it, to know it as quite sure and 
certain. If he replies affirmatively to this question, as we also 

expect him to do, we shall again ask him, whether it is his opin- 
ion that the case mentioned is applicable only to that particular 
angle, which he happened to construct in that particular man- 
ner, and to those particular lines, forming the angle, which also 
happened to be just such particular lines; and whether other 
possible angles, enclosed by other possible lines, might not be 
formed so as to have their two sides united by more straight 
lines than one? Weshall furthermore ask him, after he has an- 
swered the foregoing, whether he believes that this fact appears 
in this particular light only to him, individually, or whether he 
believes that all rational Beings, who but understand his words, 
must necessarily partake of his conviction in the matter; and 
lastly, whether he simply pretends to have an opinion on 
these matters, or whether he decidedly believes himself to 
know them. If he replies, as we expect him to do—for if only 
one of his answers should be contrary to our supposition, we 
should at once be compelled to forego further discussion with 
him until his state of mind had undergone a change ; why? 
he alone can understand who has answered these questions 
c orrectly;—if he replies, that not one of all the infinite variety 
of possible angles, formed by any of the infinite number of 
possible lines, can be closed by more than one possible third 
line—that every rational Being must necessarily entertain the 
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same conviction, and that he is positive of the absolute valid- 
ity of this fact, both as regards the infinite variety of angles 
and the infinite variety of rational Beings, we shall proceed 
with him to the following reflections : 

You affirm, then, to have acquired a knowledge by the afore- 
mentioned representation, a firmness, and unshakable stability 
of this representation, on which you can repose immutably, 
and are sure that you can repose so forever. Now tell me, on 
what is this knowledge really based? what is this its firm 
standpoint, and what this its unchangeable object? To begin 
with : 

Our reader had just been constructing a certain angle, of a 
certain number of degrees, by certain side lines of a certain 
length. Thereupon he drew, once for all, the third line, and 
in drawing it declared, once for all, that all further attempts 
to draw another straight line between the two points would 
always result only in reproducing the same one line. 

In that instance of drawing a line, the reader must there- 
fore have abstained from viewing it as a present instance; he 
must have considered that it was not the present act of drawing 
a line, but the drawing of a line under these particular condi- 
tions—i. e. for the purpose of closing this particular angle— 
and in its infinite continuability, which he surveyed at one 
glance ; and he must really have viewed it thus, if his asser- 
tion is to have any foundation. Again: the reader pretended 

to know that this assertion of his did apply not only to the 
present angle, which he had. just constructed, but to all the 
infinite number of possible angles. He must therefore have 
reflected not on the drawing of a line to close ¢his angle, but 
generally on the drawing of a line to close any angle, and he 
must have surveyed this act of his, in its possible and infinite 
variety, at one glance, if the assertion of his knowledge in this 
matter is to have any foundation. Again: this assertion of 
his was to be valid, not merely for him, but for all rational 
Beings who could but understand his words. He could there- 
fore in nowise have reflected on himself, as such a particular 
person, nor on his own individual judgment; but he must have 
surveyed the judgment of all rational Beings, looking out from 
his soul into the souls of all rational Beings, if his assertion of 
the pretended knowledge is to have any foundation. Lastly: 
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the reader, having joined all these facts together in his mind, 
asserts to know of them, thus confessing that he will not 
change his judgment of them in all eternity, and.making of 
this, his momentary assertion, an assertion for all time to 
come as well as for the whole past—if in the past he should 
ever have had occasion to judge on this matter ;—he, therefore, 
does not regard his judgment on this subject as one of the 
present moment, but he surveys the judgment of himself and 
of all other reasoning Beings on this subject for all time, i. e. 
absolutely timeless, if the assertion of his pretended know- 
ledge is to have any foundation. In one word: the reader 
claims for himself the power of surveying at one glance all 
representation—of course, of the object we have applied it to. 
Now, nothing prevents us from leaving unnoticed the fact, 
that in the quoted example it was the representation of a line 
between two points, which was surveyed at one glance; and 
we are consequently justified in asserting the result of our 
investigation to be contained in the following, merely formal, 
sentence: To the reader, who has answered our several ques- 
tions, there is a knowledge; and this knowledge consists in 
the surveying at one glance a certain power of representing— 
or, as we would rather say, Reason, but this word is to have no 
other meaning here than it can necessarily have in this con- 
nection,—in its totality. Nothing, we say, can prevent us from 
making this abstraction, provided we do not thereby intend 
to extend the result of our investigation, but leave it entirely 
undecided whether the one case we have quoted is the only 
object of knowledge, or whether there are still other such . 
objects. 
RemARKs.—Such an absolute gathering together and taking 
in at one glance of a manifold of a representing (which 
manifold will most probably turn out to be at the same time 
always of an infinite character), as we have described in the 
above construction of knowledge, is, in the following treatise, 
and in the Science of Knowledge generally, termed contem- 
_plation. In that construction, we have found that knowledge 
has its basis and consists only in contemplation. 
To this uniting consciousness is opposed the consciousness 
of the particular, which in the above illustration we found 
exemplified in the present drawing of a line between the two 
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points of an angle. This consciousness we may call percep- 


tion or experience. It has appeared that in knowledge mere 
perception must be abstracted from.* 


§ 2. Description of the Science of Knowledge as a knowledge 
of Knowledge. 


The Science of Knowledge is, as the term shows, a science, 


_ a theory of knowledge, which theory is doubtless based on a 


knowledge of Knowledge, generates knowledge, or in one word, 
is this knowledge. This knowledge of Knowledge is first, as 
the words indicate, a knowledge in itself, a taking in of the 
manifold at one glance. 

It is, again, a knowledge of Knowledge. In the same man- 
ner as the above described knowledge of the line-drawing be- 
tween two points is related to the infinitely varying possible 
cases of such line-drawing, is the knowledge of Knowledge 
related to any particular knowledge. Knowledge, therefore, 
presents the view of a manifold, which the knowledge of 
Knowledge takes in and surveys at one glance. 

Or, still more clear and distinct: In all knowledge of the 
drawing of a line, the relation of the sides of a triangle, or 
whatever other descriptions of knowledge there may be, this 
knowledge, in its absolute identity as knowledge, would be 
the real seat and centre of the knowledge of line-drawing, 
relation of the sides of a triangle, &c. In it and its unity we 
would know of everything, however different it otherwise 
might be, only in the same manner; but of knowledge, as 
such, we should know nothing, precisely because we should 
know not of knowledge, but of the line-drawing, &c., in ques- 
tion. There would be a knowledge, and it would know be- 
cause it would be; but it would know nothing of itself just 
because it would merely be. But in the knowledge of Knowl- 
edge this knowledge itself would be surveyed as such at one 
glance, and, therefore, as a unity in itself; just as the line- 
drawing, &c., was regarded, in our knowledge of it, as a unity 


* It is therefore an evidence of boundless stupidity when some one asks to tell 
him how we can know anything except through perception (experience). Through 
experience we can know nothing at all, since the merely experienced must be 
thrown aside first in order that we may arrive at a knowledge. 
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in itself. In the knowledge of Knowledge, knowledge steps 
out of itself, and places itself before its own eye, in order to 
be reflected upon. 

It is evident that knowledge must be able thus to seize, 
contemplate, examine, and comprehend itself, if a Science of 
Knowledge is to be possible. Now itis true, that we might 
even here from the reality of the consciousness of men deduce 
a proof, although an indirect one, of the reality and conse- 
quently of the possibility of such a knowledge. But the direct 
proof of it is the reality of the Science of Knowledge, and of 
this every one can become convinced by realizing it within 
himself. Relying on this proof by fact, which our present 
attempt will furnish, we can abstain from all other preliminary 
proofs, especially as we have commenced this factical proof 
already by the mere writing down of our § 1. 


§ 3. Deductions. 


1. According to the above, all knowledge is contemplation 
($ 2). Knowledge of Knowledge, therefore, being itself know- 
ledge, is contemplation; and being a knowledge of Knowledge, 
is.a contemplation of all contemplation—the absolute uniting 
of all possible contemplation into one. 

2. The Science of Knowledge being this knowledge of Know- 
ledge, is therefore no system or collection of axioms, no plu- 
rality of truisms, but altogether one undivided contemplation. 

3. Contemplation is itself absolute knowledge — firmness, 
unwavering stability, and immutability of our representation ; 
but the Science of Knowledge is an undivided survey of all 
such contemplation. It is therefore itself absolute knowledge, 
and, as such, firmness, unshakableness, immutability of our 
judgment (§ 1). Consequently, whatever appertains to the 
Science of Knowledge cannot be disproved by any reasoning 
Being; it cannot be contradicted, it cannot be doubted ; since 
no disproving, no contradiction, no doubt is possible except 
through this science, and is therefore far below this science. So 
far as individuals are concerned, this science can meet only 
one difficulty : some men may not possess it. 

_ 4. Since the Science of Knowledge is only the contemplation 
of knowledge (a knowledge of line-drawing, &c.)—which latter 
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has been and must be presupposed to exist independently of 
such science—it is evident that this science can open no new 
and particular branch of knowledge made possible only by it, 
no material knowledge (no knowledge of something). This 
science can be nothing but the universal knowledge, which 
has come to know of itself, and has entered a state of light, 
consciousness and independence in regard to itself. This sci- 
ence is not an object of knowledge, but simply a form of the 
knowledge of all possible objects. This science must on no 
account be considered as an external object, but as our own 
tool; our hand, our foot, our eye; and not even our eye, but 
only the clearness of the eye. The teacher makes it objective 
merely to the student, who does not yet possess it, and only 
until he possesses it ; for the student’s sake only is it explained 
by words; whereas whoever does possess it, speaks no more 
of it, but lives and acts it in his other knowledge. Strictly 
speaking, no one has this science, but 7s it; and no one has it 
until he has become it. , 

5. The Science of Knowledge is, as we have said, a contem- 
plation of that general knowledge which needs not to be first 
acquired, but which must be presupposed to exist in every 
Being, gifted with reason, and which, in fact, constitutes 
such rational Being. This science is, therefore, the easiest 
and plainest that possibly can be. To attain it, nothing 
further is necessary than to turn our reflection upon our self, 
and to cast a clear glance into ourinner Being. The fact that 
mankind has gone astray in search of this knowledge for so 
many centuries, and that the present age, to which it has been 
submitted, has not understood it, proves only that men have 
heretofore paid more attention to everything else than to their 
own self. 

6. Now, although the Science of Knowledge is not a system 
of axioms, but an undivided contemplation, it may neverthe- 
less be possible that the unity of this contemplation is not in 
itself an absolute simplicity, a first element, atom, monad, or 
whatever else you may call this first thought (perhaps because 
such a thing does not exist in knowledge or anywhere else) ; 
but an organic unity, a variety melted together into unity, 
and this unity diffused at the same time into variety and an 
undivided unity. In fact, this appears to be the case when we 
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remember merely that this contemplation is to be a contem- 
plation of all the manifold contemplations, of which latter 
each one is again to contain an infinite variety of instances. 
7. Now, if this should turn out to be the case, it might be pos- 
sibie, also, that we should be unable—not in our presupposed 
possession of this science, but in its demonstration to others, 
who are presumed not to possess it—to present this unity to 
the student ina direct manner. We might see ourselves com- 
pelled to cause this unity to organize itself from out of one or 
the other of the various instances, and then to disorganize it 
again into these, making the student a witness of this process. 
It is clear that, under such circumstances, the one instance 
selected from which to start the organization could not be 
understood by itself, since by itself it would be nothing; being 
something only as a part of an organized unity and compre- 
hensible only in this unity. In this manner we could, there- 
fore, never gain admittance into the Science of Knowledge; or 
if it were possible, and if such an isolated instance could be 
made clear to the student, it could be done only if the contem- 
plation of this isolated instance should turn out to be accom- 
panied—although in an indistinct and to us unconscious 
manner—by the contemplation of the whole unity; the iso- 
lated instance having its resting-point in this unity, and 
receiving from it its distinctness and comprehensibility, while 
at the same time imparting to this unity a peculiar distinctness 
of its own, when connected with it. Thus it would also be 
with all subsequent instances, to be taken into consideration. 
Still more: the first instance would not only throw a peculiar 
light on the second instance, but at the same time the second 
instance would reflect back a peculiar light on the first one; 
since this receives its complete distinctness from the Whole, 
of which the second instance is a part. In the same way the 
third instance would not only be illuminated by the first one, 
but would reflect back upon both preceding ones its own 
peculiar light; and thus on to the end. In the course of our 
investigation, each part would consequently be explained by 
all others, and all others by each particular instance. All 
investigated parts would have to be kept in mind, since with 
each step forwards we should get a new view not merely of 
§he new instance, but of all others and from all others; and no 
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instance would be completely explained until all the others 
had been explained, and until the one clear view, by which 
all the variety is united into one and the one rediffused 
into the variety, had been obtained. The Science of Know- 
ledge would consequently—in spite of the successive demon- 
stration adopted by us—remain the same one and undivided 
view, which—from the zero of distinctness in which it merely 
exists, but is unconscious of itself—is elevated in a successive 
and straightforward manner to that point of clearness and 
perspicuousness in which it is thoroughly conscious of itself 
and lives in itself; thus confirming anew what has already 
been seen, that the Science of Knowledge does not consist 
in an acquisition or a production of something new, but in 
illuminating and making perspicuous that which always has 
been and always has been owrselves. 

We might add historically, that the method of the Science 
of Knowledge is really as we have here presumed it to be, and 
that it is consequently fixed for all time to come. This science 
is not a drawing of conclusions in a simple, straight line, from 
some starting-point or other—a proceeding which is possible 
only in a presupposed lower organism of knowledge, but of 
no use whatever in Philosophy (being, on the contrary, posi- 
tively ruinous to it),—but a drawing of conclusions from and 
to all sides at one and the same time; from a central point to 
all other points and from all other points back again to the 
central point, just as in an organic body. 


Part Il. 
ON ABSOLUTE KNOWLEDGE. 


§ 1. Concerning the conception of Absolute Knowledge. 


In order to pave a way for our investigation, let us first pre- 
mise that the very conception of knowledge precludes all sus- 
picion of its being the Absolute itself. For every second word 
added to the expression, the Absolute, destroys the conception 
of absoluteness, as such, and makes that word a mere adjective 
of the noun to which it becomes affixed. The Absolute is not 
knowledge, nor is it Being, nor is it identity or indifference of 
these two terms; it is simply and only the Absolute. But as 
we can never advance in the Science of Knowledge—and per-, 
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haps in all other possible knowledge—beyond knowledge, this 
science cannot take its starting-point from the Absolute, but 
must commence with absolute knowledge. The question, 
how, under these circumstances, we are nevertheless able to 
assign to the Absolute its place beyond and independent of 
absolute knowledge—or, at least, to think it thus—as we have 
just now done, and how we could describe it, as we did, will 
undoubtedly be answered in the course of our investigation. 
It is possible that the Absolute enters our consciousness (is 
thought by us) only in the above connection with knowledge 
—or, as the form of knowledge. 

The same question in regard to the possibility of thinking 
the Absolute, which we have just raised, can undoubtedly be 
objected to the thinking of absolute knowledge, i. e. if it 
should appear that all our real and possible knowledge is 
never an absolute, but, on the contrary, always a relative know- 
ledge, limited or determined in a particular manner, and 
might be answered similarly: that this absolute knowledge 
can be revealed and is revealed to our consciousness only as 
the form, or, from another point of view, as the material part, 
or the object of real knowledge. This is the reason why we, 
having the intention of describing this absolute knowledge, 
and therefore undoubtedly persuaded that we know something 
about it, must for the present leave the question undecided 
how we ever came into possession of this our real knowledge 
of absolute knowledge. Perhaps we also view it, although as 
absolute, yet at the same time as never otherwise than in a 
relation, i.e. in its relation to all relative knowledge. In the 
description we are about to attempt, we can trust only to the 
direct contemplation of the reader, and must be content with 
asking him whether this description will call up in his mind 
what to him appears and forces itself upon his conviction as 
absolute knowledge. Or, if even this self-contemplation 
should desert him, we must wait and see whether in our suc- 
ceeding paragraphs a light may not break upon his mind in 
regard to this first point. 


§ 2. Formal and Word-definition of Absolute Knowledge. 


Even if we should be compelled to content ourselves with 
the fact, which everyone will admit, that all our real know- 
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ledge is a knowledge of something—this something, and not 
that or the other something—yet every one of our readers will 
undoubtedly be able to understand, that there could be no 
knowledge of something if there were no knowledge pure and 
simple. So far as knowledge is a knowledge of something, it 
is a different knowledge in every other something of which it 
knows; but so far as itis knowledge pure, it is the same in all 
knowledge of something; and always altogether the same, 
although this knowledge of something might be extended into. 
infinity, and consequently present an infinite difference. Now 
it is this knowledge, as the one and the same in all particular 
knowledge, to the thinking of which the reader is invited when 
we speak of absolute knowledge. 

Let us make this thought, which we wish the reader to form, 
still more distinct by a few additional remarks :—It is not a 
knowledge of something, nor is it a knowledge of nothing 
(which would make it a knowledge of something, this some- 
thing being nothing); it is not even a knowledge of itself; it 
is altogether no knowledge of; nor is ita knowledge (quantita- 
tive and in shape of a relation), but it is fhe knowledge (abso- 
lutely qualitative). It is no act, no fact,no something in know- 
ledge, but .t is simply that knowledge in which alone all acts 
and facts which can take place are contained. What use we 
can, nevertheless, make of this knowledge, the reader must 
wait tosee. It is not opposed to the something of which is 
known, for in that case it would be the knowledge of some- 
thing, or this particular knowledge itself; but it is opposed to 
the knowledge of something. 

Some one, however, might say that this conception of know- 
ledge pure and simple is after all nothing but an abstraction 
from all the particular of knowledge. To such an objection 
we must, of course, admit that in the cowrse of our actual con- 
sciousness we are elevated to a particular consciousness of the 
absolute one and the same in all particular knowledge only 
by a free depression and subjection (generally called abstrac- 
tion) of the particular character of a particular knowledge ; 
although there may be another way by which to attain this 
consciousness, and although this may be the very way we 
intend to lead the reader. But what we protest against is, that 
this abstraction be supposed to produce from a multitude of 
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particulars what is contained in no single one of these particu- 
lars; and that such an objection should hold, that that char- 
acter of knowledge, which every particular knowledge is pre- 
supposed to have, is on no account to be presupposed for the 
possibility of each single, particular knowledge, but enters 
knowledge only after a number of instances of knowledge 
have taken place, making then a knowledge what was pre- 
viously a particular knowledge, although it never was know- 
ledge. 


§ 3. Real definition of Absolute Knowledge—Description of 
the Absolute Substance of Knowledge. 


The real definition of absolute knowledge can be given 
only by demonstrating this knowledge through immediate 
contemplation. The reader must not believe that we can arrive 
at the nature of this absolute knowledge by drawing conclu- 
sions in a logical chain of reasoning; for, since this knowledge 
is to be absolute, there can be no higher, no more absolute 
point from which our logical chain of reasoning could start. 
We can form a conception of absolute knowledge only by a 
likewise absolute contemplation. 

It is also apparent that such an absolute contemplation of 
absolute knowledge, and consequently the real definition of 
the latter, must be possible if a Science of Knowledge is to 
be possible; for the contemplation which forms the Science of 
Knowledge is to survey at one glance all reason and know- 
ledge. The particular knowledge, however, cannot be sur- 
veyed at one glance, but requires particular glances, each one 
differing from the other. Knowledge must, therefore, be con- 
templated from that point of view in which it is one and the 
same knowledge, i.e. absolute knowledge. 

In the description itself we shall assist the reader by the 
following introduction. Let the reader endeavor to think the 
Absolute itself, as such. Now, we affirm that he can think it 
only under these two conditions: 1st, as being what it is— 
reposing within and upon itself, without change or alteration, 
firm and complete of itself; 2d, as being what it is for no 
other reason than because it is—of itself, by itself, without any 
foreign influence ; for everything foreign must vanish when we 
speak of the Absolute. 
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(It is possible that this duplicity of conditions, wherewith 
we designate the Absolute, being unable to designate it in any 
other manner—a fact rather curious, considering that we are 
speaking of the Absolute—may be in itself a result of our 
mode of thinking, as a knowledge; but this we must leave 
undecided for the present.) . 

The first condition we can term absolute rest, Being, a state 
of repose, &c.; the second, absolute change, or Freedom. Both 
expressions are to signify no more than is contained in the 
contemplation of the two characteristics of the Absolute, which 
we have asked the reader to undertake. 

Now, knowledge is to be absolute, one and always the same 
knowledge, the unity of one and the highest contemplation, a 
mere absolute Quality. The two characteristics of the Abso- 
lute, therefore, which we have distinguished from each other 
above, must unite and become one in knowledge, so as to be 
no longer distinguishable; and this absolute union of both 
must constitute the real nature of knowledge, or the absolute 
knowledge. 

I say, the melting together and close union of both into an 
indivisible unity, by which each part resigns and loses alto- 
gether its distinguishing characteristic, and both together form 
only one and an entirely new One, consequently their veal union 
and true organization forms absolute knowledge; but on no 
account their mere co-existence, concerning which nobody is 
able to comprehend how they can co-exist with each other, 
and which would form a mere formal and negative unity; a 
non-diversity, which could after all (God knows for what rea- 
sons) be only postulated, but could never be proved. You 
must not understand it as if Being and Freedom entered into 
any particular, consequently presupposed, knowledge, and 
there uniting formed absolute knowledge by their union, thus 
constituting another knowledge within the first’one. But be- 
yond all knowledge, Freedom and Being unite, mix with each 
other, and this union and identity of both into a new being 
alone constitutes knowledge, as knowledge, as an absolute 
Talé. Everything depends on understanding this properly, 
and the neglect to so understand it has caused an infinity of 
errors. 


But it might be asked, how we, who undoubtedly are also 
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gifted only with knowledge, can undertake seemingly to go 
beyond all knowledge and construct knowledge itself out of a 
non-knowledge; or, in other words, how the contemplation of 
the absolute knowledge, to which we have invited the reader 
in our demonstration, and which can also be surely only a 
knowledge, is at all possible—a possibility, however, which 
we have shown above to be the condition of the possibility of 
the Science of Knowledge ;—and again, how we could under- 
take to describe this contemplation, or this knowledge, as a 
non-knowledge, as we have done. The answer to these ques- 
tions will be found as we proceed. This continual referring 
to our further progress arises from the peculiar method of the 
Science of Knowledge, as demonstrated before. A clearness 
is wanting, which can be found only in a second link of our 
argument. 

It must be considered, however, that the absolute knowledge 
has here been described simply so far as its swhstance is con- 
cerned. Being and Freedom, we have said, wnite together ; 
they, therefore, are the active, if we can speak of anything 
active in this connection; and are active for the very reason 
that they are not yet knowledge, but simply Being and Free- 
dom. But as they unite and give up their separate existence 
in order to form a unity, a knowledge, they are mutually con- 
nected with each other; for only thus do they form know- 
ledge; separately they are merely Being and Freedom, and 
rest now in a state of repose. This is what we term the sub- 
stance of the absolute knowledge, or the absolute substance 
of knowledge. It is possible that this absolute substance’ 
holds the same relation towards the absolute form of the same 
knowledge which Being holds to Freedom in the absolute sub- 
stance itself. 


§ 4. Real Definition of Absolute Knowledge continued— 
Description of the Absolute Form of Knowledge. 


Not the inactive Being is knowledge, we said above, neither 
is it Freedom, but the absolute union and fusion of both into 
one is knowledge. 

Hence it is this union, regardless of what it is, that thus 
unites, wnich constitutes the absolute form of knowledge. 
Knowledge is a For-itself-and-in-itself Being, an inner life and 
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organic acting power. This its being what it is for its self is 
the light of life and the source of all appearances in the light; 
it is the substantial inner sight, as such. We do not wish you 
to believe, that in knowing an object you draw a distinction 
between your consciousness (0/ this object) as the subjective, 
and the object itself as the objective; but we wish you to 
understand fully and be convinced in your innermost soul 
that both of these are One and a mutual Uniting, and that 
only after and by reason of this Uniting you are enabled to 
draw a distinction between both. You must be convinced 
that you do not tie both together, after their dissolution, by a 
string, which you know not where to get, but that both are and 
must be organically melted together and united before you 
can divide them. 

Or, think again the Absolute as ithas been described above. 
It is simply what it is, and is this simply because it is. But 
this definition still leaves the Absolute without the power of 
looking upon itself; and if you demand, for whom it is—a 
question which will occur to you very naturally, and which 
you will understand.immediately when put by another per- 
son—you will vainly search for an eye to look upon the Abso- 
lute outside of the Absolute. But even should we grant you 
this eye, which we cannot do, you would never be able to 
explain the connection between it and the Absolute, however 
loudly you might assert such connection. This eye (this being 
what it is for its own self) is not outside of the Absolute but 
within the Absolute, and is the inner life, the organic self- 
penetration (-comprehension) of the Absolute itself. 

Science has given to this absolute within itself moving life, 
and being what it is for itself, the only appropriate name 
which seemed to express the idea: Hgohood. But if the inner 
eye of any one of our readers is not gifted with the freedom 
to look away from all outside objects and fix itself wholly 
upon his self, all explanations and proper expressions will be 
of no avail in making us understood. Such a reader will mis- 
interpret every new word we might add. He is blind and will 
remain so. 

If, as appears from the above, this being-for-itself consti- 
tutes the real inner nature of knowledge, as knowledge (as an 
inner life of light, and inner sight), the nature of knowledge 
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must necessarily consist ina form (a form of Being and Free- 
dom, i.e. of their absolute uniting), and all knowledge must 
consequently be formal in its real nature. And that which 
we have termed in the preceding section the absolute sub- 
stance of knowledge—and which will perhaps remain alto- 
gether the absolute substance, as substance—appears to us 
here, where we have given to knowledge its independent exist- 
ence, as a form, i.e. a form of knowledge. 


§ 5. Union of the Absolute Form and the Absolute Substanc?é 
in Knowledge. 


A. Knowledge is absolute ; it is what it is, and because it is. 
For it is only by the uniting and melting together of separ- 
ates—whatever these separates may be—but on no account 
by the separates in their separateness that knowledge arises. 
Being knowledge, it, of course, cannot transcend its own 
sphere, for, if it did, it would cease to be knowledge; nothing 
can exist for knowledge but itself. It is, therefore, absolute 
for itself, and comprehends itself, and begins as real formal 
knowledge (a condition of light and inner sight) only in so far 
as it is absolute. 

But we have said that as knowledge it is simply the melt- 
ing together of separates into a unity; and—let it be well 
remarked—this unity is within itself and according to its 
nature—whatever other unities may be—a melting together of 
separates, and no other act of unity. 

Now, all knowledge begins with this thus characterized uni- 
ty, which constitutes, in fact, the absoluteness of knowledge, 
and can never transcend it, or throw it aside, without destroy- 
ing itself. This unity extends, therefore, as far as knowledge 
extends, and knowledge can never arrive at any other unity 
than a unity of separates. ? 

In other words, we have here deduced the assertion of § 1, 
that all knowledge is the gathering together and reviewing at 
one glance of a manifold; and we, moreover, have shown 
the infinity of this manifoldness, the infinite divisibility of all 
knowledge, about which we could learn nothing from the mere 
fact developed in § 1, but had to arrive at through a deduction 
of the absolute; and this infinite divisibility is deduced from 
the absolute character of knowledge, which is formal. 
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Whatever your knowledge may grasp is unity: for know- 
ledge exists and contemplates itself only in unity. But when 
you now again endeavor to grasp (comprehend) this know- 
ledge, the unity of it will at once dissolve itself into separates ; 
and the moment you try to seize one of these separates—of 
course, as a unity, since no other way is possible—this one 
separate part will likewise dissolve into a manifold, and so 
on, until you cease to divide. When you do cease, you have 
a unity which is a unity only because you pay no further 
attention to it. Now keep in mind that this infinite divisibil- 
ity is within yourself, owing to the absolute form of your 
knowledge, which you cannot transcend, and which you con- 
template—though without a clear consciousness of this fact— 
whenever you speak of infinite divisibility. Let it, then, nev- 
ermore be said by you that this infinite divisibility might have 
its cause in a thing per se,an object of your senses—which, if 
it were true, would only be confessing that you found it impos- 
sible to discover its cause—since this cause has been pointed 
out to you as existing in your own knowledge, the only possi- 
ble source thereof, where you can find it whenever you turn 
your eye with aclear and earnest glance upon your inner self. 

But it must be well remembered that knowledge does on no 
account consist in the Uniting, or in the Dividing, each by it- 
self, but in the union of both, in their melting together and 
real identity ; for there is no unity without separates, nor are 
there separates withouta unity. Knowledge can never take 
ity start from the consciousness of first elements, which you 
might possibly put together to a unity; for all your know- 
ledge cannot arrive in all eternity to a consciousness of first 
elements; nor can it start from a unity, which you might per- 
haps divide into parts to suit your fancy, conscious that you 
could pursue your dividing into infinity; for you have no 
other unity than a unity of separates. Knowledge, therefore, 
balances between both, and is destroyed if it does not balance 
between both. The character of knowledge is organic. 

B. Knowledge is not the Absolute, but it is absolute as 
knowledge. Now the Absolute, when regarded as in a state 
of repose, is simply what it is. What knowledge és in this 
regard, what its absolute essence, its unchanging substratum 


is, we have seen in the preceding section. But the Absolute 
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is, moreover, when regarded as in a state of progress or free- 
dom—and it must be considered thus in order to be considered 
as the Absolute—what it is, simply becawse it is. The same 
must hold good in regard to knowledge. 

It is clear that knowledge, in so far as it is not mere know- 
ledge, but absolute knowledge, does not remain closed up 
within itself, but rises above itself, looking down upon itself 
from above. We shall not attempt at present to justify the 
possibility of this new reflection, which is after all self evident, 
since knowledge is an absolute For-itself. The deduction of 
this reflection, with all the consequences arising therefrom, we 
shall leave to the future. 

But it will perhaps be well to remark, in order to throw all 
possible light on our subject, that this freedom of knowledge 
to reflect upon its own nature was silently taken into our cal- 
culation in the preceding division, and alone made it possible 
for us to demonstrate what we did. We said: “Knowledge is 
a For-itself for-itself, and can, therefore, never go beyond the 
unity of separates, and consequently can never go beyond the 
separates.” Now there we had to presume, for the mere sake 
of making ourselves understood, that knowledge was not con- 
fined within itself, but had the faculty of expanding itself into 
the infinite. - 

But, furthermore, knowledge is as knowledge only for itself 
and within itself: hence, it can be only for itself because it is; 
and as knowledge it is because it is only in so far as it is this 
for-itself (not for any foreign and outside object), but internal- 
ly for itself; or, in other words, because it posits itself as being 
because it is. Now this being because it is is not a character- 
istic derived from the absolute Being of knowledge (its state 
of unchanging repose), like the Being described in the pre- 

ceding section, but is derived from the Freedom and from the 
absolute Freedom of knowledge. Whatever, therefore, is un- 
derstood by and derived from the character of this absolute 
Freedom does not result from the Being of knowledge; this 
Being might even be possible without it, if knowledge were 
possible without it. This character, if it is, is simply because 
it is; and if it isnot, simply because it is not; it is the produc- 
tion of the absolute Freedom of knowledge, which is under no 
‘law,rule or foreign influence, and is itself this absolute Free- 
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dom. From this point of view the reader must consider what 
we have just said; not as if we had intended to deduce this 
Freedom from something else—as we did in the case of the 
Being of knowledge, which we composed out of the union of 
the two predicates of the Absolute—but that we absolutely 
posit it as the inner immanent absoluteness and Freedom of 
knowledge itself. So much in regard to the formal part of 
this character of Freedom in knowledge. 

Now, as far as its substance is concerned: “A knowledge is 
within and for itself because it is,” means: an absolute act of 
knowledge is taken—of knowledge, the For-itsel/-Being; con- 
sequently, an act of self-comprehension, or of the absolute 
generation of the For-itself-Hood ;—and this act is regarded 
as the ground (cause) of all Being in knowledge. Knowledge 
is, simply, because it is, for me; and it is not for me, if it is 
not. An act it is, because it is Freedom; an act of Hgohood 
of the For-itself, because it is Freedom of knowledge; unity, 
an altogether indivisible point of self-penetration in an indi- 
visible point, because here only the act as such is to be ex- 
pressed, and on no account a Being (of knowledge, of course) 
which alone involves the manifold, but which here belongs to 
the grounded and must therefore be carefully separated from 
the ground. An inner living point, absolute stirring up of life 
and light in itself and from out of itself. 


Part III. 
ON INTELLECTUAL CONTEMPLATION. 


§ 1. Union of Freedom and Being in Absolute Knowledge 
through Thinking. 

A. We have considered absolute knowledge in regard to its 
inner, immanent character—i.e. with abstraction from the 
Absolute itself—as absolute Being, and in regard to its inner, 
immanent generation as absolute Freedom. But the Absolute 
is neither the one nor the other, but both as a unity ; in know- 
ledge, at least, does this duplicity mingle into a unity. But, 
even apart from this, the absoluteness of knowledge is not 
absoluteness itself, as the term shows, but is the absoluteness 
of knowledge; existing therefore, since knowledge is for itself, 
only for knowledge, which is not possible unless its duplicity 
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melts together into a unity. There must consequently be 
within knowledge itself, as sure as it is knowledge, a point 
where the duplicity of its absolute character unites into unity. 
This point of union we shall now turn our attention to, having 
sufficiently described the separates. 

At least one of the separates, which we have to unite with 
the other in knowledge, is the inner Freedom of knowledge- 
The higher point of union, which we are now to describe, is, 
therefore, founded on absolute Freedom of knowledge itself, 
presupposes it, and is possible only under such presupposi- 
tion. From this reason alone, therefore, is it already evident 
that this point of union is itself a production of absolute 
Freedom, and cannot be derived, but must be absolutely pos- 
ited ; it is, if it is, simply because it is; and if it is not, simply 
because it is not. So much in regard to its outward form. 

Again: the presupposition in the absolute reflection of the 
Freedom of knowledge, described in the preceding section, is, 
that all knowledge emanates from it as-its first source; that, 
consequently, since Freedom is unity, we must start from the 
unity to arrive at a manifold. Only by this presupposition 
of the self-reflection of freedom is the higher uniting reflection 
(of which we speak now) made possible; but with the first we 
necessarily have the absolute possibility of the latter. Rest- 
ing directly upon and emanating from unity, this higher reflec- 
tion is therefore in its purest essence nothing but an inner 
For-itself-existence of this unity, which is possible in know- 
ledge simply because it is possible, but possible only through 
Freedom. 

(This reposing in the unity and inner for-itself-life, which 
has been shown to arise only from the exercise of the absolute 
Freedom of knowledge, is what is usually termed thinking. 
The moving in the manifoldness of the separates is, on the 

contrary, a contemplation. This we mention merely to define 
the meaning of these two words. But it must be remembered 
that knowledge does repose neither in the unity nor in the 
manifoldness, but within and between both; for neither think- 
ing nor contemplation is knowledge, but both in their union 
are knowledge.) 

Again: This uniting reflection presupposes plainly a Being, 
i.e. the Being of the separates, which are to be united; and 
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this Being the reflection holds and carries within itself, in so 
far as it unites them; each, of course, for itself as a unity, a 
point, because the reflection emanates from thinking. In this 
regard the reflection is, therefore, not a free knowledge, as 
above, but a knowledge which carries its Being within itself; 
is, hence, in so far bound by the law of the Being of know- 
ledge, the law of contemplation: unable ever to arrive at any 
other unity than a unity of separates. What the reflection 
does is unity, represented by a point; what it does not, but 
simply zs, and carries within itself, by virtue of its nature, 
without any co-operation of its own, is manifoldness; and 
the reflection itself is materialiter, in its inner essence—with- 
out regard to the two outer links connected by it—the union 
of both. What, then, is this reflection? As an act, unity in 
knowledge, and for itself a point (a point in absolute empti- 
ness, wherein it seizes and penetrates itself); as Being, mani- 
foldness; the whole, therefore, a point extended to infinite 
separability, and yet remaining a point; aseparability con- 
centrated into a point, and yet remaining separability. Con- 
sequently a living and self-luminous form of line-drawing. 
In a line, the point is everywhere, for the line has no breadth. 
In a line, manifoldness is everywhere, for no part of the line 
can be regarded as a point, but only as a line in itself, as an 
infinite separability of points. I have said the form of line- 
drawing, for there is no length as yet—this it gets only by 
grasping and infinitely extending itself;—nor is there even a 
direction given, as we shall presently see 5 it is the absolute 
union of contradictory directions. 

Bb. The uniting reflection is, in its true nature, the for-itself 
existence of absolute knowledge, its inner life, and eyesight. 
Let us consider this a little further. _ 

Absolute knowledge is not Freedom alone, nor Being alone, 
but both; the uniting knowledge must consequently be based 
on Being, but without detriment to its inner unity; for it is a 
self-comprehension (penetration) of knowledge; but know- 
ledge comprehends itself only in unity, and this unity, the 
ground-form of the present uniting reflection, must be pre- 
served to it. Or let us represent the matter from another side 
and in a more exhaustive manner. The present reflection is 
the inner nature of knowledge itself, its self-penetration. 
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Now knowledge is never the Absolute itself, but only the 
melting together of the two attributes of the Absolute into 
One. Knowledge is consequently absolute only for itself, and 
in this absoluteness only secondary, but not primary. In-this 
One, simply as such, with total disregard of the infinite sepa- 
rability of contemplation, our present reflection rests and pen- 
etrates the same; that is to say, penetrates the oneness and 
goes beyond it to the attributes of the Absolute, which are 
melted together in it. To say, therefore, this uniting know- 
ledge is based on, or reposes in, Being, means the same as, it 
reposes in the Absolute. (This is, in reality, self-evident; for 
as this reflection is the for-itself existence of absolute know- 
ledge, the whole absoluteness of knowledge, described above, 
must appear init. It is consequently no longer a knowledge 
imprisoned within itself, as we have heretofore described it, 
but a knowledge seizing, encircling and penetrating its whole 
self; from which fact we derive a slight glimpse of the possi- 
bility seemingly to go beyond all knowledge, as we did in a 
previous paragraph. Our mode of doing so was founded on 
the act of knowledge, whereby it penetrates its own nature, 
and which we have here deduced. It is, of course, understood 
that.the two attributes of the Absolute are viewed as a unity.) 

Now there are two points of repose and turning-points in 
this reflection, in Being or in the Absolute. Either this reflec- 
tion reposes on the character of absolute Freedom, which 
becomes Freedom of knowledge only through further determ- 
ination, thus simply presupposing Freedom; views only the 
outward form, the act; and in this respect the absolutely free 
and, on that very account, empty basis of knowledge appears 
as comprehending and penetrating itself simply because it 
does so without any higher reason, and the therefrom arising 
Being or Absolute (of knowledge) is inner sight, a condition 
of light. The whole standpoint of this view is simply form, 
or Freedom of Knowledge, Egohood, Inwardness, Light. 

Or it reposes on the character of absolute Being, thus simply 
presupposing an existence, but making this an existence of 
knowledge in and for itself; views consequently the inward 
character of this act of self-penetration, and is thereby 
forced to subjoin a dormant faculty of such an act to the act 
itself, a Zero in relation to the act capable of being converted 
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into a positive fact by simply an exercise of Freedom. The 
fact that the act takes place, in regard to the mere form, is 
to have its ground in Freedom, as heretofore ; but the possi- 
bility that the act can take place is to have its ground ina 
Being, and in a Determined Being. Knowledge is not to be, 
as formerly, absolutely empty and tocreate light only through 
an exercise of Freedom, but it is to have the light absolutely 
within itself, and only to develop and seize it through Freedom. 
The standpoint of this view of the matter is absolute repose. 

Let us now turn our attention to the inner essence of the 
reflection, as such. It is a for-itself existence of knowledge— 
which is itself a for-itself existence ;—and through this view 
of the subject, which we have always kept in mind, we gain a 
double knowledge, one, for which the other is (in the contem 
plation the upper, or subjective), and one, which is for the 
other (in the contemplation the lower, or objective). Now, 
neither the one nor the other, nor consequently both, would 
be knowledge if both together did not unite, and thus form 
only one knowledge. Let us now view this organic uniting of 
the reflecting and the reflected in knowledge both in a general 
way, and especially as it is connected with our present inves- 
tigation. 

1. That which, in uniting, forms knowledge is always Free- 
dom and Being. Now in the reflection, spoken of above, the 
upper, subjective, with its actual result within knowledge, is 
a uniting, consequently an act or Freedom of knowledge, which 
can change into a knowledge only by uniting with a Being of 
knowledge, closely connected with it. (The line which is to 
be drawn can occur as line in a knowledge only when drawn 
within a something itself fixed and unchanging.) 

2. Whatever is in the immediate neighborhood of and con- 
nected with this act of uniting, is, according to the above, the 
standpoint of the uniting reflection, in the unity of the point, 
which standpoint may be a twofold one. In it knowledge ap- 
pears as an unchangeable Being, a Being simply what it is; 
consequently, a remaining in the standpoint, on which it hap- 
pens to rest, without faltering or changing, but on no account 
a balancing between both standpoints. 

Now this uniting reflection, or thinking, must repose either in 
the first described standpoint of absolute Freedom ;—and then 
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the line is drawn from this standpoint to that of Being; know- 
ledge is regarded as simply its own cause, and all Being of 
knowledge and all Being for knowledge, i.e. as it appears in 
knowledge, as having its absolute ground in Freedom. (The 
material contents of the described line would be illwmination.) 
The expression of this view of the matter would be: there is 
simply no Being (of course, for knowledge, since this view is 
based on the standpoint of knowledge) except through know- 
ledge itself. (Nothing is to which Being is not given by 
knowledge.) We will call this line the ideal. 

Or the reflection reposes on the last described standpoint of 
the unchanging, the permanent ;—and then it describes its line 
from the point of absolute Being and condition of light to the 
development of the same through absolute Freedom (and the 
material of the line would be enlightenment). We will call 
this line the real. 

But upon one of these standpoints the reflection would 
necessarily repose; and when reposing upon the one, not 
upon the other; and one of the two directions the line would 
necessarily receive, and then not the other. 

Remarks.—I. A knowledge which, through its connection 
with its branch-knowledge, is posited as being simply what it 
is, is a knowledge of Quality. 

Such a knowledge is necessarily a Thinking, for only think- 
ing reposes upon itself by virtue of its form of unity ; contem- 
plation, on the contrary, never arrives at a unity which cannot 
again be dissolved into separates. 

The knowledge of quality, of which we have spoken “ere, is 
the absolute for-itself-existence of absolute knowledge itself. 
Beyond and outside of this no knowledge can penetrate. 
Now, qualities are only in knowledge; for the quality itself 
can be fixed, determined, only by knowledge. The two qual- 
ities here deduced, Being and Freedom, are consequently the 
highest and absolute qualities. This shows how we came to 
find them above as the not-to-be-united and no-further-to-be- 
analyzed qualities of the Absolute. The Absolute is probably 
nothing else than the union of the two first qualities in the 
formal unity of thought. 

If. Let us consider the following sentences, which can be 
proved by the immediate contemplation of every one: 
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1. No absolute, immediate knowledge, except of Freedom ; 
or immediate knowledge can know only of Freedom. For 
knowledge is unity of separates or opposites: but separates 
are united into unity only by absolute Freedom (a point which 
we have proved above, but which everybody can moreover 
convince himself of by immediate contemplation). Only Free- 
dom is the first, immediate object of a,knowledge. (In other 
words, knowledge starts only from self-consciousness.) 

2. No immediate, absolute Freedom, except in and through 
a knowledge. Immediate, I say; a Freedom which is what it 
is, simply because it is; or negatively, which has no other 
ground of its determined character than itself (no such other 
ground, for instance, as natural instinct would be). For only 
such a Freedom can unite absolute opposites: but opposites 
are united only in a knowledge. (In Being or Determinedness 
of quality opposites exclude each other.) 

3. Knowledge and Freedom are consequently inseparably 

‘united. Although we draw a distinction between them—how, 
why, and in what regard we can do this will appear in due 
course of time—they are in reality not to be distinguished at 
all, but are simply one and the same. A free and infinite life 
—a For-itself, which sees its own infinity—the Being and the 
Freedom of this light, melted together in the closest union: 
this is absolute knowledge. The free light, which sees itself as 
Being; the Being, which sees itself as free: this is the stand- 
point of absolute knowledge. These propositions are decisive 
for all transcendental philosophy. 

4, If this has been understood, the question will arise, how 
and from what standpoint ‘thas it been understood? From 
what higher truth can it be demonstrated? Everyone who has 
understood the foregoing will reply: I understand and see 
that the nature of knowledge must be thus simply because I 
so understand it; this conviction expresses my original Being. 

In the above we have consequently created an immediate 
contemplation of absolute knowledge within us; and in the 
present moment, wherein we become conscious of this fact, we 
have again created a contemplation (for-itself-existence) of 


this contemplation. The latter is the point of union a naacaes 
to us here. 
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§ 2. Description of the Absolute Substance of Intellectual 
Contemplation as the For-itself of that Thinking. 


We now return to the first contemplation, as the object of 
ours. In that contemplation, a lower contemplation (view) of 
knowledge and a Being of this knowledge were united. To 
begin with the former: 

1. No immediate knowledge except of Freedom. Here the 
inner form of knowledge was presupposed, and from this form 
a conclusion was drawn as to its possible exterior, its object. 
The point of view was in this form, and this form placed itself 
before itself as Freedom. , 

2. No absolute Freedom except in a knowledge. Here the 
form of Freedom was presupposed; in it the contemplation 
rested and viewed itself as of necessity a knowledge. 

In the first instance we had an absolute for-and-in-itself 
Being of knowledge, as real unity, dividing itself into an outer 
absolute multiplicity, founded on Freedom. Its reflex (For- 
itself existence) lies in the centre. 

At present we have an immediate self-grasping of the out- 
ward unity (through Freedom) in the multiplicity and melting 
together of the same to the inner and real unity of knowledge. 
The uniting reflex is here also in the centre. (Inner and out- 
ward unity we use here merely as temporary expressions to 
make ourselves better understood until we can explain them.) 

Now both is to be simply one and the same: absolute Free- 
dom is to be knowledge, and absolute knowledge Freedom. 
Both are not viewed (contemplated) as One—as we have seen, 
since we always have to proceed from one of the two points of 
view to the other ;—but they are to be one. The middle and 
turning point, which we characterized above as the reflex of 
the absolute knowledge, is this one Being ; and thus it also 
appears how the two possible descriptions thereof are always 
merely descriptions of the same Being of absolute knowledge. 
Unity of this Being and its two descriptions is consequently 
the lower contemplation. 

Let us now approach the real end of our investigation, and 
make this contemplation again its own object; that is to say, 
not, let us make an object again of this object-making; but 
rather, let us ourselves be in the following this very contem- 
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plation, which, as it is the contemplation of the absolute intel- 
lectualizing, may well be called, intellectwal contemplation. 

We are it in the following manner :—In the above described 
contemplation, absolute knowledge evidently seizes (grasps) 
itself, in its absolute spirit, in an absolute manner. 1. It has 
itself from itself, in its absolute nature, in the unity: it is, pre- 
cisely because it is knowledge, in its existence at the same 
time for itself. 2. It grasps, contemplates and describes itself 
in this contemplation in the above mentioned manner, as unity 
of Freedom and of knowledge, which latter is here viewed in a 
somewhat different manner, and no longer as absolutely being. 

But for the very purpose of describing itself, it is necessary 
that it should possess itself as knowledge (as realized know- 
ledge). Now, what sort of knowledge is this latter?’ We have 
sufficiently described it: a firm, in itself reposing, in and 
through itself determined (presupposing, in relation to its form, 
no Freedom, but itself presupposed by absolute Freedom) 
thought (act of life, of thinking) of the before-mentioned abso- 
lute identity of Freedom and Knowledge (the last expression 
used in its former and broader sense, as the pure form of the 
for-itself). This living thought is it which views itself in the 
intellectual contemplation, not as thought, but as knowledge ; 
because the absolute form of knowledge (the for-itself exist- 
ence, absolute possibility, to be in every Being at the same 
time the reflex thereof) which lies within it, realizes itself (in 

making this reflection) because it can so realize itself by vir- 
- tue of the absolute formal Freedom of knowledge. Thus the 
thought views itself in this contemplation in an absolute - 
(absolutely free) manner, according to its absolute Essence. 
This is sufficient so far as the substance of the intellectual 
contemplation is concerned. Now in regard to its form, where- 
by we in a certain manner keep it no longer within us, but 
make it an object of our reflection. . 


§ 3. Description of the Absolute Form of Intellectual Con- 
templation as Original Act of Reflection. 


The thought, or knowledge, takes hold of itself with abso- 
lute Freedom. This presupposes a previous tearing itself away 
on the part of the thought from itself, in order to take hold of 
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itself again, and make itself its own object; presupposes an 
emptiness of absolute Freedom, in order to be for itself. Free- 
dom creates itself, and precisely this gives us a duplicity of 
Freedom, which must be presupposed, however, for the act of 
intellectual contemplation (and generally for every reflection, 
in its infinite, ever higher rising possibility), and which conse- 
quently belongs to the original nature of knowledge. It is this 
not-being of absolute Freedom, in order to be, and to enter 
Being, which we here direct attention to. In the lower (objec- 
tivated) knowledge, Freedom és and Being is. Here both is 
not, but is in progress of being. 

In this act knowledge stands revealed toitself: 1st,as F’ree- 
dom, whereby it describes Being; and 2d, as Being, which is 
described. In this act doth is for itself, and without the act 
neither would be; all would be blindness and death. Through 
this act Freedom actually becomes Freedom, which is at once 
apparent; and Thought becomes Thought, which is to be 
remembered. This act brings visibility and light into both; 
creates it within them. It is the absolute reflection: and 
the nature of this reflection is an aor. (This is of infinite 
importance.) 

No reflection, therefore, as an act, without absolute Being of 
knowledge; again, no Being (state of repose) of knowledge 
without reflection; for else it would be no knowledge, and 
would contain neither Freedom (which is only in an act, and 
receives its Being only through this act) nor Being of know- 
ledge, which is only for-itsel/. 

Thus both standpoints are united in this contemplation. 
Whether you deduce Being from Freedom, or Freedom from 
Being, the deduction is always the same from the same, only 
viewed in a different manner; for Freedom or Knowledge is 
Being itself, and Being is Knowledge itself, and there is posi- 
tively no other Being. Both views are inseparably connected, 
and should they nevertheless be separated—the possibility of 
which we can as yet only partially comprehend—they will be 
only different views of one and the same. 

This is the true spirit of transcendental Idealism. All Being 
is Knowledge, The foundation of the universe is not anti- 
spirit, un-spirit, the relation and connection of which with 
spirit we should never be able to understand, but is itself spi- 
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rit. No death, no lifeless matter; but everywhere life, spirit, 
intelligence: a spiritual empire, absolutely nothing else. 

On the other hand, all knowledge, if it be a knowledge—how 
error and delusions are possible, not as substantes of know- 
ledge, for that is impossible, but as accidentes thereof, we shall 
see in time,—is Being (posits absolute reality and objectivity). 

Now to the whole of this absolute reflection there is presup- 
posed a Being of Thought as well as of (in this place station- 
ary and existing) Freedom; and here, also, the one is not 
without the other. At the same time there is in the lower 
knowledge likewise, as has heen shown, Freedom and Being 
(i.e. possibility of reflection, and the pure, absolute Thought), 
and either is also not without the other, as above. Finally, 
the two connections of the same, the upper and the lower, are 
not without each other; and we thus arrive, when conscious- 
ness begins, at an inseparable ivefold, as a perfect synthe- 
sis. In the centre of it, i.e. in the act of reflecting, the intel- 
lectual contemplation has its place, and connects both, and in 
both the branch-members of both. 


§ 4. The Absolute Ego as Absolute Form of Knowledge. 


The intellectual contemplation stands in the centre and 
unites: what does this mean? Evidently, the (lower) Being is 
at the same time in and for itself, and illuminates and pene- 
trates itself in this for-itself-existence. The contemplation, 
the free For-itself, is consequently essentially connected with 
it; and only both together are a knowledge ; and otherwise Be- 
ing would be blind. On the other hand, the (upper) contem- 
plation—the free For-itself—is received into the form of repose 
and determinateness, and only in this union becomes a know- 
ledge; for, in the other case, the Freedom of the For-itself 
would be empty and void, and would dissolve into nothing- 
ness. Thus knowledge is partly illuminating its Being, partly 
determining its For-itself (Light): the absolute identity of 
both is the intellectual contemplation, or the absolute form of 
knowledge, the pure form of the Ego. The for is only in the 
light; but itis at the same time a for-itself—a Being placed 
in the light before its own eye. 

Here—which is very important—the intellectual contempla- 
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tion dwells within itself; it is inwardly a pure For, and noth- 
ing else. In order to illustrate this very abstract and in itself 
incomprehensible thought through its opposite (because this 
thought, as will soon be shown, is possible only with its oppo- 
site): an object, as Hgo (intelligence) is above, for which there 
is a lower objective; but this latter is itself nothing but the 
upper go (intelligence). In the upper the contemplation 
reposes and is grounded; in the lower, Being reposes and has 
its ground: but both are connected in an Identity, so that, if 
you do think a duplicity—and you cannot think otherwise— 
you are forced to predicate of each the contemplation and the 
Being. In other words, there are in reality not two members, 
one upper and one lower, connected by aline, but the whole is 
one self-penetrating point; consequently, not only the being- 
one of two members, and a knowledge outside of both (as, for 
instance, the contemplation of an external object), but the 
contemplation of their identity in the form of one knowledge. 
This alone is real consciousness—a remark which it is neces- 
sary to make here not only for the sake of the pointedness 
and clearness of our whole system, but which will turn up 
again at a future period with a highly important consequence. 

Until now we have mounted upwards, have left all the dif- 
ferent degrees of our reflection, by which we mounted, behind 
us, and stand now on the highest point, in the absolute form 
of knowledge, the pure For. This For-itself-existence is an 
absolute For-itself, i.e. simply what and simply because it is, 
not deriving its being from another object. Its contemplation 
reposes, therefore, in itself for itself, which we have termed 
the form of thinking. It is consequently, as an absolute form 
of thinking, held within itself; but it does not hold itself. It 
is a stationary, closed, within-itself luminous eye. (There is, 
as we have already shown in another way, an absolute, quali- 
tative, determined knowledge, which simply és, but is not 
made; and precedes all particular freedom of reflection, alone 
making it possible.) 

In this thus closed eye, in which nothing foreign can pene- 
trate, which cannot go beyond itself to something foreign, does 
our system rest; and this closedness (in-itself-completeness), 
which is founded on the inner absoluteness of knowledge, is 
the character of transcendental Idealism. Should it, neverthe- 
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less, seem to go beyond itself—as we certainly have hinted— 
it would have to go beyond itself by virtue of its own nature, 
and this iése// it would then posit as its self only in a peculiar 
manner. 

And now, since we have discovered the absolute form of 
knowledge to be simply For-itself, the reflection of the teacher 
of the Science of Knowledge, which heretofore was active and 
produced something, which was known only to him, withdraws 
altogether. His reflection is henceforth only passive; and 
vanishes, consequently, as something particular. Everything, 
which is to be hereafter demonstrated, lies within the discov- 
ered intellectual contemplation, the root of which is the For- 
itself of absolute Knowledge, and is but an analysis of the 
same; let it be understood, however, not in so far as it is 
regarded as a simple Being or Thing, in which case there would 
be nothing to analyze, but in so far as it is regarded as what 
it is, as knowledge. This contemplation is our own resting- 
point. Still, we do not analyze, but knowledge analyzes itself, 
and can do so because it is in all its knowledge a For-itself. 

From this moment, then, we stand and repose in the Science 
of Knowledge—the object of the science, knowledge, having 
been determined. Heretofore we sought only to gain admit- 
tance into the science. 


ANALYSIS OF HEGEL’S ASTHETICS. 


Translated from the French of M. Ch. Bénard, by J. A. MARTLING. 


Part III. 


V. Porrry.— Poetry, which is commonly considered as 
forming a separate domain, should form a part of the general 
system of the arts. Without it, in fact, this system is incom- 
plete; for poetry is the last form of art, the most perfect and 
most general expression of the beautiful or the ideal. From 
another side, the nature of poetry, its laws, and the conditions 
which belong to it, can be well comprehended only when we 
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place it in relation to the other arts, to which it is attached by 
community of aim or principle. It is thus that, having failed | 
to study the respective limits of painting and poetry, some 
have exaggerated their resemblances and their analogies, and 
thus have led to conclusions false and prejudicial to art as 
well as to poetry. Wesshall not be astonished, then, that this 
part of the Aisthetics of Hegel, which concludes the theory of 
arts, terminates with a complete treatise upon poetry. The 
part which relates to poetry comes strictly within the scope of 
the work, and the questions which are discussed receive a 
vivid light from those which have been previously considered. 

Without departing from a philosophic plan, the author 
treats here in detail: 1°. of the nature of poetry in general, 
and of its relations to the other arts, of the characteristics 
which distinguish its works from those of prose, and in par- 
ticular from those of history and eloquence; 2°. of poetic 
language, and of the principles of versification ; 3°. of the dif- 
ferent classes of poetry, in their relations, their differences, 
and their special rules. 

We shall endeavor, as in what precedes, to secure a com- 
prehension of the connection of the ideas and the system of 
principles comprised in this interesting and complete part of 
German philosophy. 

1. The first point concerns the general character of poetry 
and its connection with the other arts. 

We have seen what a gradation is established in the arts, 
according to their means of expression.. Architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting.and music form thus an ascending series, where 
one beholds thought disengaging itself from material forms in 
order to arrive at self-expression by a sign invisible, unex- 
tended, immaterial as thought, by sound, the echo of soul and 
of sentiment. Such is the reason for the position and the réle 
assigned to music in what precedes, and which has furnished 
us the explanation of its effects. 

But from the very fact that music rejects every sensuous 
and spatial figure appropriate to the arts of design, it finds 
itself thrown into an opposite extreme. It can express only 
sentiment. Clear thought escapes it, and, when it wishes to 
render its object precise, it is obliged to call speech to its aid, 
that is to say, a means which pertains to a foreign art. 
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Speech is, in fact, here the adequate and truthful sign of 
thought. Language alone is able to express all the concep- 
tions of the spirit, the feelings, the status of the soul, and their 
development in action. The art which has speech as its mode ~ 
of expression is, then, superior to all other arts. It is the art 
par excellence ; it absorbs them, surpasses them, and crowns 
them. This art is poetry. 

Poetry combines the advantages of the arts of design and 
of music. Like the first, it retraces for the imagination the 
the picture of external objects. Like music, it expresses feel- 
ing in its inmost and profoundest nature. It adds to it the 
clearness of thought. It alone has the prerogative of present- 
ing an event in all its parts, and the complete course of an 
action. 

Thus, the thing which characterizes and essentially distin- 

guishes poetry is, that it expresses immediately all the con- 
ceptions of the spirit by images which address themselves no 
longer to the senses, but to the spirit itself; it employs a lan- 
guage which, by its clearness and richness, permits it to em- 
brace the whole world of thought. 
. If we compare it with painting, it too can paint objects. 
True, it is incapable of attaining to precision of visible forms 
and of reproducing all their details; it describes them only 
in succession. 

But spirit supplies this defect by the force of onan 
This defect, moreover, becomes an incalculable advantage, for 
by this very means poetry is no longer confined in a limited 
space; it can represent its subject in its entire extent and in 
the whole extent of its successive development. 

Poetry is like music in this, that both employ sound as a 
means of expression. But sound, in music, is not a true sign 
distinct from the idea: it is confounded with the feeling which 
it expresses. Thus it is not treated as means but as end. 
Music elaborates and fashions for itself, and absorbs itself 
wholly init. It (music) can embrace only vaguely the multi- 
tude of conceptions and ideas of the spirit; it is limited to 
expressing the feeling of the soul in its vague and indeterm- 
inate character. Spirit needs, then, to convert sound into a 
clear and distinct sign, indifferent in itself and designed solely 


to transmit thought. Behold, how essentially different are 
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poetry and music! With music art abandons visible form; 
with poetry it disengages itself from itself as immediate ex- 
pression of feeling. It becomes capable of expressing thought 
as it elaborates itself in the very focus of the imagination. In 
music, feeling is identified with sounds; in painting, the idea 
is embodied in form and color. Here, in the sounds of speech, 
it is the whole thought itself which is expressed for itself by 
signs which are addressed to the spirit only. These signs are 
also fashioned by art; but the measure, the rhythm, the har- 
mony of the verses, are only external combinations, not the 
proper element of art. 

What, then, is the proper element of poetic thought? It is 
invisible, immaterial form; it is the image, the image pre- 
sented to the spirit, the images of things preserved in the 
spirit and recalled by it. These are the materials which the 
poet must fashion, as the architect, the sculptor, the painter, 
or the musician, fashioned marble, brass, colors, musical 
sounds. 

But this is only the form of poetic thought; what is the con- 
tent? It is the ideas which these images must clothe and color. 
Here, poetry distinguishes itself from the other arts only by its 
universality. The ideas which it expresses more completely 
are the same as they reveal tous. The content of the works 
of poetry, as of the works of art in general, is the innermost 
essence of things; these are the universal and eternal verities, 
the principle of life which animates beings, the laws which 
make their harmony, the eternal types which appear in nature 
and the human spirit; in a word, the True, of which the Beau- 
tiful is only the splendor and the sensuous image. 

All the objects of the physical and of the moral worlds, the 
phenomena of nature, the events of history, the scenes of 
human life, may rightfully enter into the domain of poetry. 
But, let it not be forgotten, it is only by their significant, true, 
substantial, ideal, eternal side—by their idea, not by their 
accessories or prosaic accidents. 

Such is the true account of the works of poetry. As to the 
form — that is to say, the image presented to the spirit—it is 
necessary that it itself be fashioned according to the laws of 
artistic imagination and of the beautiful, before ever passing 
into speech and expressing itself in harmonious language. 
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From these principles it follows that poetry, uniting the ma- 
terials belonging to the other arts, and surpassing them, is the 
universal art. It is such by another title: not being attached 
to any determinate form of art, to any particular type, it is 
adapted to all epochs; for itis capable of expressing every 
species of ideas, of treating every species of subjects, provided 
they be susceptible of entering into the domain of the im- 
agination. 

Such is the reason why, in the classification and theory of 
the arts, poetry is placed at the summit as the last stage of 
their development. And if, in a system like this, it should be 
treated last, it is because it represents the totality of the ideas 
and forms through which art has previously passed. We 
comprehend it perfectly only when we have seen all the limits 
by which each art is enclosed, one by one fall away. 

In adopting this course, we have in fact followed the pro- 
gress of the forms of art from the first even to the last, even to 
that where it itself begins to be dissolved, and to make sensi- 
ble the want of a higher form for the thought. Poetry, in fact, 
touches upon the domains bordering upon the Beautiful, which 
are those of religion and science, upon those exalted spheres 
which lift themselves above that of art, where the spirit frees 
itself from sensuous images to contemplate Truth, abstract 
and pure. 

After these general considerations upon the nature of poetry 
and upon the place which it occupies in the system of arts, — 
Hegel enters upon the particular questions which the theory 
of this art should embrace. The subject which he treats, leads 
to three principal points: 1°. the nature of poetic work, and 
the characteristics by which it is distinguished from works 


of prose; 2°. poetic expression or language; 3°. the different 
kinds of poetry. 


What is the nature of poetic work? In what do works of 
poetry differ from the other productions of spirit which are 
the domain of prose? To answer these questions, it is neces- 
sary to examine, 1°. what is the peculiar character of poetic 
thought ? 2°. what is the mode of structure which is adapted 
to a poetic work? 3°. what are the qualities which are neces- 
sary to a poet in order to produce such works? 
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1. If we consider, in the first place, the essence of poetic 
thought, and that one may wish to find, in order to character- 
ize his object, a more special direction than that which has 
been given above, it should be remarked that its true domain 
is the domain of the spirit. The ideas of the intelligence, the 
feelings, the passions of the soul and its destinies, in whatever 
they have elevated, substantial, eternal, and true—here is the 
content of poetic thought conceived in its generality. 

Without doubt, the beings of nature and the beauties which 
it includes occupy a large place in the works of poetry ; but 
‘their external and material side is not, in reality, what it sings 
or what it describes. Their concealed invisible element, their 
essence and their law, that which reveals intelligence in them, 
the life which animates them, the thought which they express 
—in a word, the spirit, the soul or that which reflects it—is 
that which it makes us know and comprehend. Nature her- 
self is the manifestation of spirit; poetry is the interpreter of 
that divine language. 

“ Among all the arts, it is principally upon poetry that has 
devolved the task of revealing to the consciousness the powers 
of the spiritual life, the passions that move the depth of the 
soul, the affections of the human heart, the exalted thoughts, 
the entire domain of ideas and human destinies, the course of 
the affairs of the world, and the divine government of the uni- 
verse. It is thus that it has been and is the teacher of human- 
ity, that its influence is the most general and most extended.” 

Let us now atttempt to determine the characteristics which 
distinguish poetic thought from prosaic thought. 

The distinction is seen in the first place in the priority of 
poetry, of poetic language artistically fashioned, to prose and 
language equally perfected. 

But this is not only an external difference ; what is import- 
ant to comprehend is the particular mode of conceiving things 
which belong to the one and to the other. Now the proper 
characteristic of poetic thought is, that it seizes the unity, the 
entirety of objects in their harmonious connection, without dis- 
tinguishing the parts from the whole, the means from the end, 
the phenomena from their law, effects from their causes, as 
positive or ordinary thought does it. It sees things exclusive- 

ly as forming a living harmonious whole, moved by a common 
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force and soul. This principle of unity, which is manifest 
in each part as in the whole, does not appear in an abstract 
manner, as when objects otherwise separate are connected to 
each other in logical sequence. On the contrary, the unity 
which embraces all is the soul which vivifies the whole and 
its parts. 

Thus the poetic thought preserves a contemplative charac- 
ter. This character reproduces itself in the expression: even 
the language is an end; it is fashioned for itself, and it forms 
a separate domain. Designed to express this harmony of 
things, it is distinguished from ordinary language, such as is 
appropriate to the simple expression of thought and to 
another mode of conception, practical, logical, or scientific. 

Such is the manner in which poetry considers things. It is 
easy to understand the opposing characteristics of prosaic 
thought. Either this is, in fact, attached to the external and 
material part of objects, or it considers from the point of view 
of rational conviction, causes and effects, ends and means, 
according to the abstract categories of reasoning. Objects 
then appear distinct and separate the one from the other, or 
in their reciprocal dependence. The free unity no longer per- 
meates and vivifies them. 

Thought goes no further than the particular laws which 
govern facts; it proceeds by abstraction, analysis, and syn- 
thesis; classes them, combines them, and co-ordinates them, 
according to logical rules. 

But the relations of congruity and reciprocity which it seizes 
are no longer those of harmony and beauty. The free accord, 
the independence of the parts and that of the principle which 
develops itself in them, disappears in this conformity to ends 
or to positive laws. The facts, then, appear either insignifi- 
cant, isolated, without internal connection, deprived of essence 
or proper signification, or only attached to causes, to particu- 
lar ends which cold reason conceives, and which, containing 
only the abstract, cannot interest the imagination. Their vari- 
ety has still power to furnish a certain interest and to please 
the understanding; but they are incapable of satisfying a 
higher faculty, that which in everything wishes to seize the 
True, the essence and unity of things, the inner harmony 
which dwells at the foundation of things, and which is the 
bond of the various parts of this universe. 
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.This defect disappears in the lofty speculations of thought, 
when science, penetrating the profound significance of phe- 
nomena and their laws, is elevated to the conception of the 
general order which rules the world. Thereby the poetic and 
the philosophic thought meet and intermingle. But what dis- 
tinguishes them is that the speculative thought conceives of 
the principle of things in an abstract manner, divested of all 
sensuous form; while in poetry the True remains attached to 
the form, and cannot detach itself from images which address 
themselves to sense as well as to spirit. For the poet, the 
particular and the general, the idea and the form, the fact and 
the law, the cause and the effects, the means and the end, 
remain in their harmony and union without his thoughts’ 
being able to conceive them separate, in their abstraction and 
their generality. 

Thus poetry is distinguished from prose not only by lan- 
guage, but by the very content of the thought and the mode 
of conception. 

Hence arise two distinct spheres, that of poetry and that of 
prose. This opposition characterizes itself in history. At first 
the separation does not exist: poetry and prose remain con- 
fused. Later they become ‘distinct and are opposed; and 
when the positive thought has obtained the superiority, it is 
difficult then for it to withdraw itself from its habits of reason- 
ing and reflection, to return to the processes of imagination 
and inspiration, to take again the point of view of poetic con- 
templation, to find again the original liberty of which art has 
need. 

From another side, poetry is, it is true, universal art: it has 
flourished among all people, under all latitudes, and in all 
ages, in contrast to other arts, which have prospered only in 
certain conditions and with certain forms of civilization. It 
embraces the entire human spirit, and it affects an inexhausti- 
ble variety in its forms; it is in affinity with the particular 
genius of peoples whose most original and profoundest 
thought it represents. 

There are, meanwhile, certain countries and epochs more 
suitable than others to the development of poetry, in which 
the movement of thought is at least more favorable to poetic 
conception. Such is the Orient compared with the Occident. 
The oriental thought is grander and more contemplative ; it is 
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led, in general, to seize the entirety of the phenomena and the 
laws of the universe, rather than the logical sequence of causes 
and effects and the particular laws which regulate them. The 
genius of the Orient has always been that of synthesis and 
unity. The spirit of the Occident is, on the contrary, that of 
analysis, which considers things isolatedly, successively. It 
is the genius of abstraction and science. Greece holds the 
mean. Accordingly, its productions have been admired from 
all time as eternal models of perfection and of the Beautiful. 


2. After having considered poetic thought in general, if we 
proceed to examine and compare the works of poetry with 
those of prose in regard to the mode of their organism, this is 
what can be said conformably to the preceding principles: 

Every product of the imagination as expression of the Beau- 
tiful ought to present the image of an organized and living 
whole. Its unity is then the supreme condition. 

An idea, a sentiment, a passion, or a principal fact, becomes 
acentre around which all the parts group themselves natu- 
rally, so that all present a free and living totality. 


The conditions of this unity are the following: 


The idea which constitutes the content of a poetic work 
should not be an abstraction, but a sentiment, an action, or a 
complete passion, where the whole man reveals himself, and 
which addresses itself to all his faculties. Even if its content 
is a general idea, its exposition, in place of being abstract, 
must be living and animated. Finally, this idea should offer 
areal centre of interest, not an aggregation, a collection, a 
vague whole. A vast assemblage of ideas does not suffice ; 
for the work should form an organic whole. The unity ought 
to develop itself from within; the parts should be its mem- 
bers, its different sides. This law, evident enough for the arts 
of design, applies also to poetry. 

As to the parts themselves, the first rule is that they should 
be in their turn developed in themselves and separately. The 
poet should confine himself to describing them as a complete | 
whole; just as, in organized beings, nature fashions with care 
the smallest details. He should noi lose himself in a minute 
description of objects, but should dwell upon them sufficiently 
to produce a living and animated image. Through this par- 
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ticular care with which they are elaborated, the parts appear 
independent and like the free members of an animated and 
living body, not as the wheel-work of a piece of mechanism. 
This independence does not proceed to the extent of isolation ; 
it allows the real bond, the unity to be seen—the unity which 
embraces and penetrates them. This harmony, opposed to 
prosaic conformity to an end, is the supreme condition of art 
and of poetry. It is the essence of beauty. | 

To recapitulate, two conditions should preside at the organ- 
ization of a poetic work: 1°. a fundamental idea, a principle 
of vital unity, for the whole; 2°. parts not isolated, but pre- 
serving their proper vitality, independent without being iso- 
lated, deriving their value and their origin from the principal 
idea. The poetic work is thus full of a high interest for the 
spirit, and at the same time rich in its particular develop- 
ments. It presents that harmonious unity where unity and 
variety are combined without being confused. This unity has 
nothing in common with the prosaic unity of simple conform- 
ity of parts to an end or to an abstract idea, such unity as 
presides in the organization of works of science, where the 
understanding rules. 


These differences become more striking when we come to 
compare the works of poetry with those productions of human 
thought which most nearly approach those of art and even 
participate in them, but which belong to the domain of prose. 
We refer to historic narration and the works of the art of 
oratory. 


History is not a cold and inanimate reeital, a simple collec- 
tion of facts and dates, where events succeed one another and 
confusedly accumulate. To interest, the historian should viv- 
idly bring up before us the picture of events and the images 
of persons, with their original physiognomy and their indi- 
vidual character; he ought to call them forth into life, to resus- 
citate them through thought and the power of his imagination. 
He ought, further, to co-ordinate them in such a manner as to 
present a whole, easy to grasp; a clear and faithful picture of 
the manners, of the spirit of an epoch or of a nation. Doing 
this, history is an art. All the grand historians — Herodotus, 
‘Thucydides, Tacitus — have been great painters, true artists. 
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But, in spite of these resemblances, history has its special 
conditions and its particular rules which do not permit its 
works to assimilate to those of art or of poetry. These differ- 
ences hold both in content and in form. 

History commences precisely where the poetic age, properly 
speaking, finishes, when the prosaic sense and the positive 
reason awake in the mind of nations. Itisthen alone that 
events assume that precise character, and offer that degree of 
clearess, which no longer permits fiction to interfere to per- 
vert them or to embellish them. 

History demands, further, an organized, an established soci- 
ety, fixed institutions, and legislation. Upon this solid and 
firm base, events unfold themselves and real personages ap- 
pear. These derive their value from the interests of their time, 
and are in the service of its ideas; powerless by themselves, 
they fill a part dictated by their situation and by circumstan- 
ces. Such is the historic personage, different from the poetic 
personage —from the epic hero, for example, who controls 
events, determines their object, and marches freely to the 
accomplishment of his designs. Here, the end and the means, 
the moral character and the development, harmonize and inter- 
fuse. In historic personages, on the contrary, the opposition 
between the ideas of the time, the general interests and the 
personal views, the passions, the accidents of a thousand kinds 
which are detrimental to the clearness of the whole, to the 
ideal simplicity and liberty of the characters, breaks out con- 
tinually ‘and introduces prosaic elements into the picture. In 
poetry, the accordance of the events with the general thought 
maintains itself intact, and overcomes all that constitutes a 
hindrance. Finally, the historic personage,in order to realize 
his designs, is obliged to employ a multitude of means, of 
preparations, which demand qualities other than poetic, a 
positive and calculating spirit, and a technical knowledge of 
military art, of finance, etc. 

So much for the content. As to the form, the supreme rule 
of historic exposition is exactness and fidelity. Here poetic 
verity and historic verity are opposed. The first is nothing but 
conformity of facts and characters with the general thought, 
aim, and centre of the composition ; it has no other limit than 
probability. Historic truth is the expression of the real; 
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but the ideally True may be really false, just as what is real 
may be poetically false and contrary even to poetic probabil- 
ity. According to this law, the historian has no right, in order 
to make a fact more interesting, to alter it, to change it, to 
suppose circumstances or to suppress its essentials. Granted 
that he can and should neglect insignificant details, should 
seek to seize and to discover the meaning, the spirit of the 
facts which he exhibits—he has the liberty neither of invent- 
ing, nor of suppressing, nor of arranging them conformably to 
a purely artisticend. Although rising to the conception of the. 
general ideas and principles which determine the course of 
human events and decide the destiny of nations, he seeks to 
penetrate the divine plan of the moral world, he is not the less 
forbidden to alter the progress of those events frequently un- 
foreseen and capricious, at least in appearance, or to assume 
the poet’s privilege of hovering above the real. 


Eloquence, no doubt, is also an art, and by a more rightful 
title than history. In the manner of treating his subject, the 
orator appears freer than the historian. He disposes and 
arranges his discourse according to his liking. In the employ- 
ment of his means he only takes counsel of himself and of his 
genius. He does not wish merely to convince the understand- 
ing of his auditors, but to strike their imagination, to move their 
feelings. He appeals to all the powers of the soul at once. 

But oratoric art has a side by which it passes out of the 
proper domain of art, and enters that of prose, to wit, the ne- 
cessity of conforming to a practical end. Its first law is not 
the Beautiful but the Useful. 

In fact, discourse at first derives all its power from a gene- 
ral truth which is its basis and object, and whose triumph it 
is destined to accomplish. This principle being given, the 
orator ought to conform to it all the means he uses and all the 
parts of his discourse. If we analyze it, the real content of 
such a work is a logical operation consisting in setting the 
particular case side by side with the general principle, and 
pointing out their agreement or opposition. 

In so doing there is nothing which resembles a living picture 
or a representation whose only end is to adduce animpression 
of the Beautiful. 
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The difference in the object involves that of the procedures. 
The orator is under the law of that necessity which imposes 
upon him an obligation of causing all the means used, to con- | 
verge towards the positive end which he proposes to himself. 
He ought, for example, when necessary, to abandon himself to 
abstract reasonings, to extended and pure discussion, to the 
full analysis of the principal fact and the circumstances. He 
still remains free to use the necessary means for moving and for 
exciting the feelings and striking the imagination of his audit- 
ors. But all these means are subordinate to a thousand con- 
ditions independent of his will, which force him to vary their 
use and nature. For the end of eloquence is not artistic effect, 
which is sufficient for itself. This effect itself here is only 
accessory and subordinate to the principal end, which is the 
triumph of the cause, or persuasion—an end outside of art. 
Emotion, in the same way, is only a means for obtaining the 
assent of the auditor, a judgment, a vote, an action, etc. The 
result, finally, does not depend alone upon the discourse. In 
a work of art, the effect is closely bound to the work itself; 
for if it is beautiful, it produces necessarily the impression of 
the Beautiful. But the most admirable discourse may fail in 
its effect, as that depends upon circumstances, or upon unex- 
pected accident. 

For all these reasons, the idea of eloquence differs from that 
of poetry. Discourse has nothing in common with the free 
organization of poetic work. The law of conformity to a prac- 
tical end pierces and rules all. To this the orator must sub- 
ject his plan, all the parts of his work, and all its means. One 
seeks in vain here for that liberty of inspiration and of crea- 
tion which characterizes an artistic production. 

In this dependence upon external conditions, neither the 
whole nor its parts can spring from a free soul. The work 
is under the control of logical principles and relations, of de- 
liberate adaptation, reflected from means to end and from the 
laws of reasoning. It is not that living harmony where rela- 
tions are lost sight of, where the Beautiful is the only object, 
the impression of the Beautiful the only end sought and 
produced. 

From these differences result certain laws applicable to 
poetry in its relations to history and the art of oratory. 
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When poetry finds itself upon the same territory with his- 
tory, it should treat the facts which it exhibits or recounts, in 
a manner altogether different from that of history. The exact 
duty of the poet is to seize the inmosi signification of an event, 
an action, of a historic character, and to divest it of the acci- 
dental circumstances which may mar the effect or the poetic 
clearness. He may modify them or even change them for that 
purpose. He has the right himself to define the limits of his 
subject, to extend or contract it according to his taste, to give 
it a centre, and to connect therewith all the parts in order to 
make of them a harmonious whole. 

If the subject has only a distant connection with history, 
the poet’s hand is still more free. He then employs facts and 
historic events only as a general frame-work, or as a garment 
suited to clothe an idea with an individual form. He changes 
or discards in part the characteristic circumstances which do 
not conform to his fundamental thought. Nevertheless, real- 
ity has still its inviolable rights. He must not belie known 
facts or contradict our recollections. Moreover, the change 
needed must have its justification in the necessity of a more 
vivid form for the thought, not in ignorance of history, nor in 
caprice, nor in search for or love of singularity. 

As opposed to eloquence, poetry must place itself on its 
guard against all that reminds us too directly of a practical 
end, foreign to art, and above all must not suffer a discord to 
appear between the demands of art, and political, moral, or 
religious designs. Without this, art is no more than an 
instrument. Subjected to a foreign end, it loses its own 
independence. Doubtless poetry may be an auxiliary; its 
employment is a strong support to religion, morality, etc. ; 
but it should maintain itself in its serenity, ignore this pre- 
meditated purpose, preserve its characteristic free inspiration, 
revolve in its proper sphere, and not forget that its real, essen- 
tial aim is the impression of the Beautiful, the representation 
of an ideal, superior to the wants and the interests of life. 

This is not saying that it ought to isolate itself from the 
sublime interests of humanity; on the contrary, it ought to 
inspire itself with them, to ally itself to the great events and 
ideas of an epoch, to present in this sense a character of actu- 
ality. _But it confines itself to causing their deep significance 
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to appear. If it attempts preaching or teaching, if it attempts 
either to persuade, to instruct, or to convert, it loses its seren- 
ity, its inspiration, its liberty. It should preserve this calm- 
ness and this independence even when it retraces the events 
of the day. Thus it possesses itself of them, and fashions 
them according to its pleasure. The actual fact is no longer 
its end, but its means. It is material in which the poet finds 
spur for his talent and an occasion of inspiration. Far from 
servilely imitating the real, he creates a higher and truer 
image of real life; an image which without him would not 
exist, and which he makes eternal more than the historian, 
more than the orator; if he have well seized the idea, he gives 
to it imperishability, and poetry becomes truer than history. 
Thus have Homer, Dante, and Milton, wrought. 

8. If we now examine what are the qualities necessary to a 
poet in order to realize works of such a character, there are 
some general ones which he shares with the painter, the musi- 
cian, and other artists; e. g. imagination, taste, genius, origin- 
ality, etc. But there are others which result from the special 
nature of poetry, and from conditions peculiar to this art. 

In other arts, the materials which the artist employs—stone, 
marble, colors, sounds—exact a particular, special talent, and 
a long-practised, technical skill. In poetry, the material being 
no other than images presented to the spirit, and the words 
which express them, the talent necessary to fashion them is 
and must be more general. It demands only the gift of a rich 
imagination, and the feeling of the laws of the harmony of 
language. In this respect the task of the poet seems more 
easy; he is freed from a multitude of difficulties which may 
overcome the artist, and which demand a long apprenticeship. 
But he has certain conditions to fulfil, and certain problems to 
solve, which other artists have not to face at the same point, 
and which demand a higher development of the human facul- 
ties. The more the poet is capable of attaining to the sensu- 
ous representation of things by visible images, the further he 
ought to penetrate into the secrets of artistic expression, to 
supply this defect by depth and vivacity of conception, and 
by richness of imagination. Through the very fact that speech 
is his medium of expression, he must always border upon 
prose, and avoid other forms of thought, religious, scientific, 
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moral, oratoric, and historic. If he wishes to preserve to 
poetry and its language their proper character, he must break 
away from the common habits of thought and reflection. 

Finally, it is to the poet above all, that it is given to descend 
into the depths of the soul, and to lift the veil from its mys- 
teries. He unfolds his subject to its vastest extent. In his © 
living picture of human life, the whole physical and moral 
universe must be reflected, 

He must, then, have observed nature and its phenomena, 
and above all, must have acquired a profound knowledge of 
the human heart; he must have enriched his intellect with a 
multitude of forms and ideas, must have assimilated them 
and have transfigured them in his imagination. To do this, 
the innate talent, the genius, must be slowly developed by a 
long apprenticeship at life, and by the contemplation of na- 
ture—a calm and serene contemplation which suits old age 
better than the passions of youth. Thus the most perfect 
works of poetry — those of Homer, of Sophocles, of Milton — 
belong to the mature life of those poets, or are even the pro- 
ductions of their old age. 


THE SENTENCES OF PORPHYRY THE PHILOSOPHER. 
Translated from the original Greek by Tuos. Davipson. 


[As an appendix to his edition of Porphyry’s Tepi droyxi¢ éupixwr, Vettori, in 1548 
(Florence), gave to the world for the first time the printed text of twenty-eight 
sentences purporting to have been written by Porphyry. Their existence had been 
made known previously through a Latin version executed by the famous Platonist 
Marsilius Ficinus, who entitled them De occasionibus sive causis ad intelligibilia nos 
ducentibus. Vettori published a second edition in 1620. Lukas Holste, better 
known as Holstenius, by drawing upon Stobzeus and two MSS. in the Vatican, was 
able to add to the previous twenty-cight sentences seventeen more. He published 
the whole forty-five, along with several other works of Porphyry, in three editions, 
one at Rome in 1630, and two at Cambridge in 1655. The title given by him was 
Sententie que ad intelligibilia ducunt. Little attention seems to have been paid to 
these sentences till in 1807 Tennemann gave some extracts from them in his 
History of Philosophy. The learned Creuzer next undertook an edition of them, 
which is to be found inserted as an introduction to the Paris edition of Plotinus 
(1855). It is from this that the following translation is made. 


In an article (Ueber eine philosophische Propiédeutik aus der Schule der Neuplatoni- 
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ker) in two recent numbers of the Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kri- 
tik (vol. 52, No. 2; 53, No.1, Halle, 1868), Dr. A. Richter shows that the sentences 
thus brought together and regarded as belonging to one work by Holstenius and 
Creuzer, really belong to two, or perhaps even three, different works, which, how- 
ever, had all one aim, viz. the elucidation of the doctrines of Plotinus as laid down 
in the Enneads. This view is based mainly upon a passage occurring at the end of 
Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus. It runs thus: 

“'The books therefore, numbering fifty-four, we arranged in this manner in six 
Enneads. Without any attempt at arrangement we have written down commenta- 
ries to some of them at the request of our friends, who urged us to write on those 
points in regard to which they wished to attain clearness. Moreover we have also 
arranged summaries of all the books except the one On the Beautiful, which went 
missing, according to the time of the appearance of the books. But in this are con- 
tained not only the summaries arranged in the order of the different books, but also 
essays which are numbered along with the summaries.” 

Here are mentioned commentaries, summaries, and essays, and all that has come 
down to us representing these is the collection of fragments before us. Dr. Rich- 
ter considers all the fragments derived from Stobzeus and the Vatican MSS. as 
belonging to the commentaries, while the twenty-eight sentences first published © 
by Vettori would contain specimens of the essays and summaries. It is a pity that 
no thoroughly competent scholar has hitherto undertaken a critical edition of these 
valuable relics, amending the text and punctuation, settling the character of each 
fragment, and arranging the whole in such an order as to give some idea of the 
entirety of that great temple of thought whereof they are but broken columns, 
plinths, and bas-reliefs. As they stand at present in the Paris edition, they are 
arranged drd«ru¢ in the strictest sense. Not only are parts brought together which 
treat of utterly different subjects, but parts are separated which plainly belong 
together. This is owing, no doubt, in a great measure to the fact that the frag- 
ments belong to different works. ‘The text is in sucha condition that the best 
Greek scholar in the world could not interpret it as it stands. Creuzer was singu- 
larly unfortunate in his attempts to improve the readings. In several places his 
proposed emendations would entirely destroy the meaning of a phrase already 
clear enough. 

The greater part, it might almost be said the whole, of the Neo-Platonic philoso- 
phers failed in the attempt to reduce their philosophic views toasystem. The 
most successful of them was Plotinus; but even he, according to the admission of 
his most enthusiastic admirers, has rather left materials from which a coherent 
system might, by careful study and comparison, be deduced, than worked out a sys- 
tem himself. As the Sentences of Porphyry are connected, in the manner stated 
above, with the works of Plotinus, any system there may have been in the former 
will best be made apparent by reference to the latter. 

In the eyes of all ancient philosophers, philosophy was at once the truth and the 
life. It never ceased, even in its highest flights and most abstruse forms, to have a 
direct and powerful influence upon its votaries. In the words of Hieroklés, ‘‘Phi- 
losophy is the purification and perfection of human life—purification from material 
unreason and mortal body, perfection inasmuch as being a resumption of its own 
true life leading it back to similarity to God.”’ Particularly is this true of the phi- 
losophy of Plotinus and Porphyry. With these men the all-important question 
was: How can the soul free itself from its present limitations, and attain that 
repose and satisfaction which it aspires after? and the whole of their philosophy 
was an attempt to answer the question. This led them to examine the nature of 
the soul, the character of its limitatiuns and aspirations, and all the subjects 
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which an investigation of these involves. The ethical question was still the prin- 
cipal one; but though it lay at the basis of the whole, it had of necessity to be con- 
sidered last. They saw very clearly that any absolute theory of life must rest upon 
the final ground of all things—upon Being itself,—and they strove with all their 
might to bring everything into evident relation to that. 
The Neo-Platonic philosophy may be said to comprise five principal branches: 

1. Metaphysics, or the doctrine of Being. 

2. Theology, treating of the intellectual world (xéop0¢ voqréc). 

3. Physics, or Nature-Philosophy, treating of matter and form. 

4. Psychology. 

5. Ethics, the doctrine of the Good, the Beautiful, and the True, the means by 

which the soul is enabled to climb out of the physical world to the heights 

of being.* Note by the Translator.] 


(1.) All body is in space: no one of the things which in 
themselves are incorporeal, or anything of such nature, is in 
space. 

(2.) The things which in themselves are incorporeal, from 
the fact that they are superior to all body and space, are 
everywhere ; not in a sundered, but in an undivided condition. 

(3.) The things which in themselves are incorporeal are not 
locally present in bodies, but are present in them when they 
wish, inclining to them in the manner in which itis their na- 
ture to incline. But though not locally present to them, they 
are present by relation. 

(4.) The things which in themselves are incorporeal are not 
present in reality and essence; for they are not commingled 
with bodies ; but by the existence consequent upon their incli- 
nation, they impart acertain power which is immediate to the 
bodies. For the inclination gives existence to a second power, 
which is immediate to bodies. 

(5.) The soul is a somewhat mediate between the essence 
which is undivided, and, as regards bodies, divided. But the 
intellect is undivided essence only; bodies are divided only; 
qualities and material species are concerned with bodies as 
divided. 

(6.) That which acts upon something else, does not do what 
it does by approach or contact: but even those things which 
do perform an action by approach and contact, employ ap- 
proach by accident. 

(7.) [The] soul is bound down to the body by adverting to 


* See Richter’s Plotin’s Lehre vom Sein, pp. 16, 17. 
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the passions arising from it, and it is loosed again by impas- 
sivity to it. 

(8.) What Nature has bound, Nature also looses; and what 
the soul has bound, that it also looses. Now Nature bound 
the body in the soul; but the soul bound itself in the body. 
Nature, accordingly, looses the body from the soul; but the 
soul looses itself from the body. 

(9.) Death, therefore, is twofold, that which is generally 
recognized, when the body separates from the soul; and that 
of the philosophers, when the soul separates from the body. 
And the one does not at all follow the other. 

(10.) We do not think in the same manner in all things, but 
in a manner consonant with the essence of each. In intellect, 
for example, we think intellectually; in soul, logically ; in 
plants, seminally; in bodies, phantasmically; and in what 
transcends these, inconceivably and superessentially. 

(11.) The incorporeal existences in descending are divided 
and multiplied into atomic things by a remission of power, 
whilst in ascending they are unified, and revert to inseparate- 
ness by superabundance of power. 

(12.) Not only in bodies is there ambiguity [variety of 
things included under a common name}, but life also is of 
those things that are in many ways. For the life of a plant is 
one, that of an animal another; that of the intellectual is one, 
that of (the nature of) the transcendent another. One belongs 
to the soul, another is intellectual. For these things also live, 
even although no one of the things that exist from them pos- 
sesses similar life. 

(13.) Every thing that generates from its own essence gen- 
erates something inferior to itself, and everything that has 
been generated adverts by nature to that which generated it. 
But of the things which generate, some do not advert at all to 
the things generated, while some partly do and partly do not 
advert, and some advert only to the products from not advert- 
ing to themselves. 

(14.) Everything generated from another contains the cause 
of the generation, since indeed nothing is generated without a 
cause. But of things generated, those that possess being 
through composition (synthesis) would for this very reason be 
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incomposite, possess being in the simple [fact] of existence, 
being indissoluble, are also indestructible, and are said to be 
generated, not because they are composite, but because they 
depend on some cause. Bodies, therefore, are generated in 
two senses, i.e. they either depend upon a cause which pro- 
duces them, or they are composite. Soul and inteilect are 
generated things, only as depending upon a cause, not as 
being composite. Some bodies, therefore, are generated and 
-dissoluble and destructible; others are ungenerated in so far 
as they are incomposite, and hence indissoluble and inde- 
structible, but generated as depending upon a cause. 

(15.) Intellect is not the beginning of all things; for intel- 
lect is many. But before the many there must be the one. 
And that intellect is many is evident; for it always thinks 
thoughts which are not one, but many, and are not other than 
it. If, then, it is [one and] the same with them, and they are 
many, the intellect also must be many: and that it is the same 
with its intelligibles [objects of thought] is shown thus. For 
if there is anything which contemplates, it must contem- 
plate what is contained in itself as such, or as placed in 
another. And what does contemplate is plain, for along 
with thinking there must be intellect. Being deprived of 
thinking, it is deprived of essence. Wherefore, directing 
our attention to those states which are incident upon cogni- 
tions, we must trace out its intuition. And the cognitive 
powers in us are, in general terms, perception, imagination, 
intellect. That which extends its activity to external things 
by means of perception, contemplates by contact, not by 
union with the things which it contemplates, but merely 
receiving a representation of them from its application to 
them. When, therefore, the eye sees the seen, it is impossible 
that it should have come into identity with the seen; for it 
would not see if it were not at a distance. In a similar man- 
ner, that which is touched would be destroyed by coming into 
identity. From which it is evident that both perception and 
that which uses perception are always directed outward, if 
they are to seize the perceptible. Similarly also the imagina- 
tion is always directed outward, and by its tension it brings 
into dependent existence an image, or, in other words, it pre- 
pares outside, by its very tension outwards, an exhibition of 
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the image as being without. And the act of seizing by these 
powers is such, that none of them, by converging or contracting 
into itself, would meet with either perceptible or imperceptible 
form; whereas in the case of the intellect, the act of seizing is 
not in this manner, but [takes place] by its converging into | 
itself, and contemplating itself. For by going beyond the 
viewing of its own energies, and beyond being the eye of its 
own energies, and the spectacle of essences, it would think 
nothing. Thus then, in the same manner, as there are [as we 
have seen] perception and perceptible [object of perception], 
so also there are intellect and intelligible. The former con- 
templates, by extending outwards, finding the perceptible 
contained in matter. But the intellect does so by drawing 
together into itself, and not at all by extending outwards ; 
although some have held the contrary, thinking that there 
was merely a difference of name between the existence of the 
intellect and that of the imagination; for the imagination in 
the logical animal had appeared to them action of intellect. 
But for those who make all things depend upon matter and 
corporeal nature, the logical conclusion is that intellect also 
depends on these. Whereas intellect, in our sense, is the spec- 
tator of corporeal and other essences. Where, then, shall it 
find and seize them? Since they are things outside of matter, 
they cannot be anywhere. It is manifest, therefore, that intel- 
lectual things must be connected with action of intellect. And 
hence, if intellectual things are for the intellect, it will con- 
template both the intelligible and itself in thinking intelligi- 
ble things. And withdrawing into itself, it thinks through 
withdrawing into these. And since intelligible things are. 
many (for the intellect thinks many and not one) the intellect 
itself must be many. But before the many lies the one, so 
that the one must be prior to intellect. 

(16.) The memory is not aconserver of imaginations, but . 
of those things which have been meditated to be put forward 
anew as problems. 

(17.) The soul contains the reasons of all things, and ener- 
gizes according to them, either when provoked to outward 
effort by something else, or when directing itself inward upon 
them. And when called out by something else, it extends its 
perceptions as to things without; but sinking into itself, 
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towards intellect, it becomes engaged as in the acts of intel- 
lect. Therefore, neither are the perceptions nor the acts of 
intellect outside of the imagination, one might say ; [nor is per- 
ception or actiqn of intellect anything else. Further,] as in the 
animal, perceptions do not take place without an affection of 
the perceptive organs, so the acts of intellect do not take place 
without imagination; or, to keep up the analogy, as impres- 
sion is an accompaniment of the perceptive animal (animality) 
so the image of the animal accompanies the intellectual action 
of the soul. 

(18.) The soul is an essence without magnitude, immaterial, 
indestructible, with life which has living from itself, possess- 
ing being. 

(19.) The affection of bodies is one, that of incorporeals 
another. For the affection of bodies is accompanied with 
change, whereas the intimacies and affections of the soul are 
energies, which have no similarity to the heatings and cool- 
ings of bodies. Wherefore, if the affection of bodies is always 
accompanied with change, we must affirm that all incorporeal 
things are impassive. For the things that are separate from 
matter and from bodies are [as we saw] the same in actuality; 
whereas those things which approach matter and bodies are 
themselves impassive, and those in which they are contem- 
plated are affected. For whenever the animal perceives, the 
soul resembles a separate harmony, moving the strings in tune 
out of itself; while the body resembles the harmony in the 
strings, which is inseparate. The cause of the moving is the 
animal,and this from its being endowed with life. It (the 
animal) may be compared to the musician [who moves the 
strings], from being endowed with harmony. The bodies 
affected by a perceptive affection resemble the tuned strings. 
For there the harmony, which is separate, is not affected, but 
the string. And the musician moves [the strings] according 
to the harmony which is in him. Surely the string would not 
be moved musically, even if the musician wished, unless the 
harmony dictated it. 

(20.) The names of incorporeal things are not imposed from 
community in one and the same genus, in the same manner as 
[those of] bodies are, but from their naked privation with re- 
‘spect to bodies. Hence they are not prevented, some from being 
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existent, others from being non-existent. Thus some are before 
bodies, and some with bodies; some are separate from bodies, 
and some inseparate ; some are existent by themselves, and 
some require others in order to be; some are the same with 
energies and self-moved lives, and some for their lives de- 
pend upon particular energies. For it is from a negation of 
what they are not, and not from a positing of what they are, 
that they are named. 

(21.) The properties of matter, according to the ancients, are 
these: [It is] incorporeal, because it is other than bodies; life- 
less, because it is neither intellect nor soul, nor aught living in 
itself; formless, other, infinite, impotent. Wherefore it is not 
even existent, but non-existent. It is not a non-existent as 
motion is, but a veritable non-existent. It is an image and 
phantom of mass; because it is that which is primitively in 
mass, it is the impotent, it isa striving for existence, a posited 
not in position, a somewhat always appearing its opposite in 
itself; small and great, less and greater, deficient and exces- 
sive; always becoming, and not remaining, nor yet able to 
flee; the deficiency of all the existent. Hence, in all that it: 
professes, it lies. Even though it appear great, it is small; for 
it is like a toy, fleeing to the non-existent. For its flight is 
not in place, but in desertion from the existent. Hence, the 
images in it are in a worse image. As in a looking-glass, what 
is situated in one place is what appears in another. And it is 
full to appearance, while it contains nothing and seems every- 
thing. 

(22.) The affections all relate to that to which destruction 
relates. For the admission of affection is the path to de- 
struction, and destruction belongs to that to which affection 
belongs. But none of the incorporeal things perish. And 
some of them either are or are not, so that they are not at all 
affected. For that which is affected must not be of this char- 
acter, but susceptible of becoming other, and of being de- 
stroyed by the qualities of those things which assail it and 
impart the affection. For that which is in a thing cannot be 
changed by anything that happens. Hence, for example, 
matter is not affected; for in itself it is without quality; nor 
are the forms which it takes, and which go in and come out. 
But the affection has relation to composition, and belongs to 
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that which has its being in composition; for it is this that is 
contemplated as suffering amid opposite forces, and the quali- 
ties of those things which assail it and cause affection. Hence, 
also, those things whose life is from without and not from 
themselves are capable of being affected by living and not 
living. Those things whose being is in an impassive life, 
must necessarily remain in life; just as affection does not 
belong to lifelessness, as far it is lifelessness. As, then, 
change and affection are in the composite, or what is made up 
of matter and form, as we saw that body is, whereas the same 
is not true of matter: so also living and dying, and affections 
of this kind are conceived in the compound of soul and body. 
This, of course, does not happen to the soul, for it is not a 
thing composed of lifelessness and life, but of life and that 
alone. And it is so from being simple essence, and because 
the reason of the soul is self-moved. 

(23.) The intellectual essence is homogeneous, so that the 
things which are, are in the universal soul and in the particu- 
lar. But in the universal even particulars are universally, 
whereas in the particular even universals as well as particu- 
lars are particularly. 

(24.) The death of the essence whose being is in life, and 
whose affections are lives, must itself lie in a kind of life, not 
in an absolute deprival of life; for the lifelessness in it is not 
an affection or path to non-living altogether. 

(25.) In the case of incorporeal lives progressions take place, 
while the former ones remain firm and immovable, and do not 
lose anything of themselves into the existence of things below 
them, or change in anything. So that not even the things 
called into existence are so called with any loss or change; 
nor is this aught begotten, like generation, which partakes of 
decay and change. They are, therefore, ungenerated and in- 
destructible, and, in this sense, begotten ungeneratedly and 
indestructibly. 

(26.) In regard to that which transcends intellect, much is 
said in accordance with the acts of intellect; but it is contem- 
plated by the absence rather than the presence of intellectual 
action. Just as many things are said in regard to the sleep- 
ing-state, through waking, whereas it is only through sleeping 
that cognition and comprehension [of sleep] are. For like is 
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known by like, since all knowledge is an assimilation of the 
known. 

(27.) Non-being we partly produce by being separated from 
being, partly preconceive by adhering to being. For, of 
course, if we are separated from being, we do not preconceive 
the non-being that is above being: but we give birth to a false 
feeling, that, namely, which takes place in the case of a per- 
son who goes beyond himself [rises into ecstasy]. For every 
individual, as being actually and through himself, must have 
the capability of being carried up to the non-being which is 
above being, and along to the non-being which is the decease 
of being. 

(28.) To that which is in itself incorporeal, the existence of 
the body offers no obstacle preventing it from being where it 
chooses and as it pleases. For as that which has no mass is 
inapprehensible to body, and is nothing in relation to it, so 
also that which has mass cannot come in the way of the incor- 
poreal, and stands to it as non-being. Neither locally does 
the incorporeal move where it chooses (for space is an attri- 
bute of mass); nor is it confined by the presence of bodies; 
whereas whatever is in any way in mass can be confined and 
makes transition locally. That which is altogether without 
mass is also without magnitude, incapable of being seized by 
those things which are in mass, having no participation in 
local motion. Accordingly it is found in a sort of relation, 
wheresoever it is related, being everywhere and nowhere. 
Hence it is by a sort of relation that it is contained, either 
beyond heaven, or in some part of the cosmos. But when it 
is contained in any part of the cosmos, it is not seen by the 
eyes, but its presence becomes manifest from its acts. 

(29.) When we say that the incorporeal is contained in 
body, we do not mean that it must be shut up like wild ani- 
mals in a cage, for nothing corporeal can shut up or embrace 
it; nor as a skin-bottle contains liquid or air; but it must [be 
supposed to] call into existence powers which incline from 
unity as related to it, outward, and by which then it de- 
scends and is interwoven with bodies. Its coercion into body, 
therefore, is through an ineffable extension. But neither does 
anything else bind it down, but it does so itself. In the same 
manner it does not free the body when broken down and 
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decayed, but it frees itself by turning away from passivity 
[to the body]. 

(30.) Of essences which are whole and perfect no one turns 
towards its own offspring. But all the perfect essences are 
carried up to the things which produced them, from the cos- 
mic body upwards. For it, being perfect, is carried up toward 
the soul, which is intellectual. And for this reason it moves 
in acircle. And the soul of it [is carried up] toward intellect, 
and intellect again toward the First. All things, therefore, make 
their transitions toward it, beginning at the extreme end, each 
according to its powers. But the ascent towards the First is, 
nevertheless, either immediate or mediate. Hence these things 
might be said not only to strive after the deity, but to par- 
take of him according to their power. On the other hand, it is 
an attribute of divided existences, and those which are able to 
incline to many things, to turn toward their offspring. Hence, 
also, in these there must have been error, in these scoffing 
unbelief. These, then, matter defiles, because they are capable 
of turning to it, while having the power to be turned toward 
the divine. So perfection makes a separation of existence be- 
tween the second and the first, preserving those which are 
turned towards the first things, whereas imperfection turns 
the first even toward the last, and makes them love those 
things which turned away (lapsed) before them. 

(31.) God is everywhere because nowhere; and intellect is 
everywhere because nowhere ; and soul is everywhere because 
nowhere. But God is everywhere and nowhere among the 
things that are after him; and he is there only as he is and 
desires. Again, intellect is in God, and everywhere and no- 
where among the things that are after it. And soul is in intel- 
lect and in God everywhere, and nowhere in body ; and body 
also is in soul and in God. And since all things that are and 
that are not are from God and in God, he is not the things 
that are and that are not, noris heinthem. For if he were 
only everywhere he would be all and in all; but since he is 
also nowhere, all things are produced from him and in him, 
because he is everywhere, and are other than he, because he 
is nowhere. Thus also intellect, being everywhere and no- 
where, is the cause of souls and the things that are after them. 
And itself is not soul or the things after soul, nor is it in 
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these, inasmuch as it is not only everywhere in the things that 
are after it, but also nowhere. And the soul is not body or in 
body, but the cause of body, because, while being everywhere 
in the body, it is nowhere. And the progress of the Universe 
is to that which is capable of being neither everywhere at once 
nor nowhere, but which partakes partially of both [modes]. 
(32.) As it is a property of soul to be upon the earth (not to 
walk upon the earth as bodies do) and to preside over body, 
which does walk on the earth, so also it is the property of 
soul to be in Hades when it presides over a shade, whose 
nature it is to be in space, but which possesses its essence in 
darkness. So that if Hades is a dark subterranean place, the 
soul, though not abstracted from being, comes into Hades, draw- 
ing the shade after it. For when it has gone out from the solid 
body, the spirit which it has collected to it from the spheres 
follows it. But as, from its sympathy with the body, it has its 
reason, as a partial one, projected, according to which it had 
its connection with such and such a body in living, from 
this sympathy an impression of the imagination is imparted 
to the spirit and thus it draws the shade to it. It is said to be 
in Hades because the spirit partakes of the invisible nature, 
and the murky one. And since the heavy, humid spirit passes 
down even to the subterranean places, the soul itself is said 
to depart under ground: not because the same essence tra- 
verses places, and comes into places, but because it adopts 
the relations of bodies whose nature it is to traverse places, 
_ and to have places assigned to them, such and such bodies 
receiving it according to their aptitudes, from their particular 
disposition toward it. For, according to the manner in which 
it is disposed, it finds a body determined in rank and proper- 
ties. Hence, with asoul more purely disposed is united the 
body approaching the immaterial, viz. the ztherial one ; while 
with one who has gone beyond reason into the projection of 
the imagination is united the solar one, and with one that has 
become effeminate and is impassioned after form, the lunar 
one is connected. After it it has lapsed into bodies, when, 
_ toaccord with its shapelessness, there have risen appear- 
ances composed of humid vapors, there follows complete igno- 
rance of being, and darkening, and childishness. And indeed 
also in its egress, when it still has its spirit defiled through 
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the humid evaporation, it draws to it a shadow and is weighed 
down, inasmuch as such a spirit by nature hastens to depart 
to a recess of the earth, if no other reason draws it back. For 
just as the soul which wears the terrene shell must adhere to 
the earth, so also one that draws to it a humid spirit must 
wear a shade. And it draws a humid one to it when it studies 
continually to hold converse with nature, whose operations are 
in the humid, and mostly subterraneous. But when it studies 
to withdraw from nature, it becomes a dry splendor, shadow- 
less, cloudless. For humidity in the atmosphere forms cloud, 
whereas dryness produces from vapor dry splendor. 

(33.) These are the things which can be affirmed with truth 
regarding the perceptible and the material: that it is univer- 
sally diffused, that it is changeable, that it has its essence in 
otherness, that it is composite, that it has [no] existence in 
and for itself, that it is intuited in place and in mass, and so 
forth. On the other hand, [the things that can be affirmed] of 
that which essentially is, are, that it exists in and for itself; 
that it is always situated within itself, and similarly that it 
always is in the same manner; that its essence is invested 
with identity; that itis unchangeable in its essence; that it 
is incomposite, indissoluble, and not in place, or diffused into 
mass; that it neither becomes nor decays, and so forth. Ad- 
hering to these [distinctions], we ought not, in speaking, to 
make any confusion between their different natures, or to 
listen to others when they in speaking do so. 

(34.) One set of virtues belongs to the citizen, another to the 
man who ascends to contemplation, and who is called for this 
reason contemplative, and even a contemplator. And different 
still are those of the intellect, in as far as it is intellect purified 
from soul. Those of the citizen, consisting [as they do] in mod- 
eration of passion, are to follow and to conform to the conclu- 
sions based upon a calculation of what is proper or expedient 
in actions. Hence, because they have in view a social organi- 
zation which shall not inflict injury upon its members, from 
the aggregation of the civil community they are called politi- 
cal. And prudence is conversant with that which is reasoned ; 
valor with the passionate; temperance lies in the agreement 
and harmony of the desires and affections with rational calcu- 
lation ; while justice is the simultaneous limiting of each of 
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these to its own sphere of action, in respect to ruling and 
being ruled. On the other hand, the virtues of the man who 
tends to contemplation lie in withdrawal from things here 
[below]; hence these are also called purifications, being viewed 
as [consisting] in abstinence from actions requiring the codp- 
eration of the body, and from sympathies with it. For these 
belong to the soul which withdraws toward true being. But 
the political virtues adorn the mortal man, and the political 
ones are preparatives for the purifications. For the man who 
is adorned with these must withdraw from doing anything by 
predilection with the body. Hence in purifications, not to 
opine with the body, but to energize, alone constitutes right 
thinking, and it is perfected through thinking purely. Again, 
freedom from sympathies [with the body] constitutes temper- 
ance. Not to fear, when withdrawing from the body, as if it 
were into something empty and non-being, constitutes valor. 
And when reason and intellect lead and nothing opposes, this 
is justice. The disposition, therefore, which is based upon 
the political virtues may be stated as consisting in modera- 
tion of passion, having for its aim to enable a man to live as 
aman according to nature. The disposition based upon the 
contemplative virtues consists in apathy, the end whereof is 
assimilation to God. But since purification [has a twofold 
meaning], being either that which performs the purifying func- 
tion, or a property of those who are purified, the contemplative 
virtues are viewed with reference to both the significations 
- indicated of purification. For they purify the soul, and are 
with it when it is purified. For the end of purifying is to be 
purified. But since purifying and having been purified are 
the removal of all that is alien, the good must be [something] 
other than the purifying. For if previously to contamination 
the process of being purified were good, purification would be 
sufficient. And purification does suffice; but what remains 
after itis the good, not purification. But the nature of the 
soul is not a good, but capable of partaking of the good, and 
having the form of the good. But the good for it is to be uni- 
ted with that which produced it, and evil for it is to be joined 
with what is after it. The evil is twofold, [first,] the being 
united with these, and [secondly,] being so with excess of pas- 
sions. Hence all the political virtues, which free it at least 
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from one evil, have been called virtues and honorable ones. 
But the purificatory virtues are more honorable, and free the 
soul from the evil which belongs to it as soul. Wherefore, 
when it has purified itself, it must unite with that which pro- 
duced it. And virtue [predicable] of it after its advérsion 
(ascent) consists in cognition and knowing of that which is. 
Not that it does not have this [knowledge] in itself, but be- 
cause, without that which is before it, it does not see the things 
of itself. There is, therefore, a third class of virtues besides 
the purificative and political, those, namely, which belong to 
the soul energizing intellectually. Wisdom and prudence lie 
in contemplation of the things which intellect has, whereas 
justice is self-related action in the progress toward intellect, 
and the energizing toward intellect. Temperance again is the 
turning inward toward intellect. Fortitude is absence of pas- 
sion, in assimilation to that toward which it looks, and which 
is by nature passionless. And these follow each other in turn, 
as others do. There is a fourth species of virtues, namely, the 
pattern ones, which are in the intellect. These are superior to 
those of the soul, and are the patterns of those to which the 
similitudes of the soul belong. For intellect is that in 
which all things are as patterns. Science is prudence ; wis- 
dom is the intellect cognizing; self-relatedness, temperance ; 
peculiar function, self-related action. Valor is sameness, and 
a remaining pure in self-dependence, through abundance of 
power. Four kinds of virtues, therefore, have been shown ; 
[first,] those which are of the intellect, exemplars, and concur- 
rents of its essence; [second,] those of the soul already look- 
ing inward toward intellect, and filled from it; [third,] those 
which belong to the soul of a man purifying itself, and puri- 
fied from the body and irrational passions; [fourth,] those 
belonging to the soul of man which adorns the man, by setting 
limits to irrationality and inculcating moderation of the pas- 
sions. He who has the greater, has, of necessity, the less; but 
by no means vice versd. Moreover, from the fact of having the 
less, he who has the greater will no longer energize according 
to the less by predilection, but only in consequence of the cir- 
cumstance of birth. For, as has been said, they have a generic 
difference of scope. The scope of the political ones is.to set a 
limit to the passions as far as regards the practical energies 
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that have reference to nature; that of the purificative ones is 
to free entirely from the passions; that of those which relate 
to the intellect is to energize, without [those who practise 
them] ever coming to a recollection of the freeing from the 
passions. The scope of the others is in a manner analagous 
to those mentioned. Hence he who energizes according to the 
practical virtues is an earnest man; he who energizes accord- 
ding to the purificative ones, is a demonic man or even a good 
demon. He who energizes according to those alone which 
relate to intellect is God. He who energizes according to the 
pattern virtues is the father of the gods. We ought, therefore, 
to direct our attention chiefly to the purificative virtues, con- 
sidering that the attainment of them is possible in this life. 
And it is through them that the ascent to the more honorable 
virtues is. Hence we must consider how far and to what 
extent purification can be carried. For it is a withdrawal from 
the body and the irrational movements of the passions. How 
it may be carried out and how far must be stated. 

In the first place, then, the foundation, as it were, and basis 
of purification is self-knowledge—knowledge that one’s soul 
is bound up with an alien substance of different essence. 

In the second place, that which is seen from this basis is 
[how] to collect oneself from the body, and that which, as it 
were, is extended in places, and certainly stands in apathetic 
relation to it. For a person who energizes continually accord- 
ing to sensation, even if he does not do so with sympathy and 
enjoyment of pleasure, is, nevertheless, distracted by the 
body, being connected with it through sensation. And we 
share in the pleasures or pains of the objects of sense with a 
sympathetic inclination and approval. From which disposi- 
tion it is incumbent upon a man to purify himself above all 
things. And this must take place if one partakes only of 
necessary pleasures, and of the sensations only as far as is 
necessary for health, or as a relaxation from labor, in order 
that he may not be fettered. Pains also must be removed; 
but if this is not possible, they must be borne meekly, and 
diminished by withdrawal of attention (sympathy) from them. 
Passion also, as far as possible, must be taken away, and must 
not be brooded over atall. If this cannot be done, the will, 
at least, must not be allowed to commingle with it, but must 
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be free from all preference for anything else. But the invol- 
untary is weak and small. And fear must be absent always, 
for a man must have no fear with regard to anything. The 
involuntary applies here also. Nevertheless passion and fear 
must be used in exhortation. Again, desire for everything 
evil must be exterminated. And he will not indulge in food 
and drink, in as far as he is self. In [the exercise of] the 
natural sexual passions the involuntary must have no part, 
_ except to the extent of the sudden imagination which takes 
place during sleep. In a word, let the intellectual soul of the 
man who is becoming purified be itself pure from all these 
things. And let it desire that that which moves in the direc- 
tion of the irrationality of bodily appetites, be moved without 
sympathy or attention, so that the movements may be cancel- 
led immediately by the presence of that which reasons. There 
will thus be no combat as the purification progresses; but 
henceforth reason, being present, will suffice. The inferior 
will reverence it, so that even the inferior itself will be indig- 
nant, if it is at all excited, because it did not keep silence 
when its master was present, and will reproach itself with 
weakness. These, then, are the moderations of passion which 
assume a tendency toward the absence of passion. And when 
the sympathetic has been thoroughly purged away, the apa- 
thetic succeeds it, inasmuch as even the affection derived its 
movement from the ratiocination which through inclination 
gives the key-note. © 

(35.) Everything, according to its own nature, is somewhere ; 
if only it is somewhere, it is not contrary to nature. For body, 
therefore, which exists in matter and mass, to be somewhere 
is to be in place. Hence also for the body of the world, which 
is material and in mass, being everywhere, is being in exten- 
sion and place of extension (distance), whereas for the intel- 
lectual world, and generally for that which is immaterial and 
in itself incorporeal, as being unconnected with mass and dis- 
tance, there is no being in space. So that for the incorporeal, 
ubiquity is not spatial; and, furthermore, there is not one part 
of it here, and another part there. For in that case it would 
not be outside space, or unextended; but it is entire whereso- 
ever itis. Nor is it present in one place and absent in anoth- 
er; for in this way it would be comprehended by space; but 
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it is withdrawn from the hither. Nor is it far from this and 
near that. For the far and the near are spoken of as having 
reference to things which are by their nature in space, to 
measurable distances. So that the world is extendedly pres- 
ent to the intellectual, whereas the incorporeal is present to 
the world undividedly and unextendedly. And the undivided 
exists (becomes) entire in the extended, through every part, 
being the same as one in number. In that, therefore, which is 
by nature multiplied and magnified, the undivided and unmul- 
tiplied is magnified and multiplied; and thus it partakes of 
it according to its own nature, not according to that of the 
former. For the undivided and by nature unmultiplied, on 
the contrary, the divided and multiplied is undivided and 
unmultiplied, and thus it is present to it; that is to say, it is 
present without division or multiplication or position, accord- 
ing to its own nature, to that which is divided and multiplied 
and in space. But that which is divided and multiplied and 
in space is present to the other of these, which is external, 
without division or multiplication or space. Hence in con- 
ducting our considerations, we must seize the peculiarity 
(property) of each, and not confound their natures; especially 
we must not imagine or fancy the things which are present to 
bodies, as connected with the incorporeal. For no one must 
ascribe the properties of the purely incorporeal to bodies. 
For with bodies every one has a familiarity ; but of the others 
(incorporeal things) one arrives ata knowledge with difficulty, 
- being undetermined with regard to them, and never coming 
in direct contact with them so long as he is determined by 
imagination. You might state it thus:—If the one is in space 
and outside of itself, inasmuch as it has passed over into 
mass, the intelligible is not in space, and is in itself inasmuch 
as it has not passed into mass. If the one is image, the other 
is archetype. The one possesses being as in relation to the 
intelligible, the other in itself. For every image is an image 
oi intellect. So, remembering the properties of both, we must 
not wonder at the interchange which takes place in their con- 
junction, if indeed we can say conjunction at all; for we are 
not considering conjunction of bodies, but of things that lie 
altogether outside of each other in the properties of their 
existence. Hence, also, conjunction lies outside those proper- 
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ties that are wont to be attributed to things of like essence. 
There is, therefore, neither fusion, nor mixture, nor conjunc- 
tion, nor apposition; but their mode is different, appearing on 
the occasion of the mutual communications that take place in 
any manner between things of like essence, but lying outside 
of all the things that fall under perception. In infinite parts, 
if the unextended, being present entire, meets the extended, it 
is neither present as divided, giving part to part, nor, though 
multiplied, does it present itself to multitude as manifold. 
But it is present to all the parts of that which is in mass, to 
each unit of the mass, and to the whole mass and the whole 
multitude without division or multiplication and as one in 
number. But the partaking of it dividedly and discretely is 
the attribute of things which have their power divided into 
parts, and to these it often happens that they falsely cloak 
their own deficiency under the nature of another, and are at 
a loss in regard to the essence, which is wont to pass from its 
own [essence] into that of another. 

(36.) True being is neither great nor small; for great and 
small are attributes of mass properly. It lies outside the great 
and the small, and is beyond the greatest and beyond the 
least, being the same as one in number; although it is found 
to be partaken of by every greatest and every least. Where- 
fore you must not conceive it as a maximum, otherwise you 
will be puzzled as to how, being a maximum, it is present in 
the smallest masses without being diminished or contracted ; 
neither as a minimum, otherwise you will again be at a loss 
to conceive how, being a minimun, it is present in the greatest 
masses without multiplication or increase or extension. But 
taking together that which goes beyond the greatest mass 
into a maximum, and the smallest mass into a minimum, 
you will perceive how it is viewed at once in individuals and 
in universals, by multitudes and masses, being the same 
and remaining within itself. For it coéxists with the mag- 
nitude of the world, according to its own properties, without 
division or magnitude, and, notwithstanding its own indivisi- 
bility, it comprehends the mass of the world and every part 
of the world. So, again, the world in its manifold divisibility 
is conversant with it, as divided into many parts, and as 
far as possible. Yet it is not able to include it either totally 
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or to the full extent of its power; but in everything it encoun- 
ters it as infinite, and incapable of being gone beyond ; and 
this principally for the reason that it is free from all mass. 
(37.) That which is greater in mass is less in power, as com- 
pared, not with similar genera, but with things different in spe- 
cies, or through otherness of essence. For as mass was seen 
to be a going outside of itself, and a division of power into 
small particles, so, that which excels in power is alien to all 
mass. For the power, returning into itself, is filled with itself, 
and strengthening itself maintains its own might. In this 
manner body, passing over into mass, departs, in diminution 
of power, from the power of incorporeal true being, to the 
extent to which true being is not exhausted in mass, remain- 
ing in the magnitude of power which is the same through 
absence of mass. Thus, as true being has neither mag- 
nitude nor mass as related to mass, so the corporeal in rela- 
tion to true being is weak and powerless. For that which 
is greatest in magnitude of power is destitute of mass. So 
that the world being everywhere, and everywhere meeting true 
being—in the sense in which it is said to be everywhere—can 
not comprehend the magnitude of power. But it meets it as 
something not dividedly present to it, but present without mag- 
nitude or limitation. The presence, therefore, is not spatial, 
but assimilative, as far as it is possible for body to be assimi- 
lated to the incorporeal, and the incorporeal to mirror itself 
in body assimilated to it. Hence also the incorporeal is not 
present, in so far as the material cannot be assimilated to the 
purely immaterial. And the incorporeal is present to the cor- 
poreal in so far as it can be assimilated to it; not certainly 
by inception, for in that case both would be cancelled, the 
material receiving the immaterial through change into it, and 
the immaterial becoming material. Assimilations, therefore, 
and participations of powers and impotences take place recip- 
rocally between things thus differing in essence. So there is 
great distance between the world and the power of being, and 
between being and the impotence of the material. But that 
which lies between, assimilating and assimilated, uniting the 
extremities, has been the cause of error in regard to the 
extremities, by adding, through assimilation, dissimilars to 
the dissimilar. 
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(38.) True being is said to be many, not from difference of | 
place, or dimensions of mass, nor from accumulation, or from 
circumscription or comprehension of divided parts; but from 
otherness, which is immaterial, destitute of mass, and unmul- 
tiplied as regards discrete multiplicity. Hence it is one, not 
as one body, or as in one place, or as one mass, or as one 
many; inasmuch as, in so far as it is one, it is other; and its 
otherness is discrete and united. For its otherness is not 
acquired from without, nor is it adventitious, nor by partici- 
pation in somewhat else, but it is many in itself. For with all 
its energies it energizes, remaining (unchanged), inasmuch as 
it constitutes its whole otherness through sameness, not reflect- 
ing itself in difference between one [part] and another, as in 
the case of bodies. In the case of these the opposite is true, 
and oneness consists in otherness, otherness in them being the 
leading [characteristic], and oneness being adventitiously 
superinduced from without. Whereas, in the case of being, 
oneness and sameness are the first, and otherness is produced 
from the oneness, being energetic. Wherefore the latter is 
multiplied in indivisibility, whereas the former is unified in 
multitude and mass. The latter also is situated within itself, 
being at one in itself; the former is never in itself, as having 
its constitution in extension. Accordingly, the One is all-effi- 
cient (universally-energetic), while multitude is in process of 
unification. Hence we must examine closely how the latter is 
one and other, and again how the former is multitude and one, 
and not interchange the properties of the one with those which 
belong to the other. 

(39.) We must not think that on account of the multitude 
of bodies a multitude of souls were produced, but that before 
bodies there were many and one, without the one and univer- 
sal’s preventing the many from being in it, nor. the many’s 
dividing the one among them. They are distinct without be- 
ing sundered, or having divided up the universal soul among 
them. And they are present to each other without being con- 
founded, or making the universal soul an agglomeration: for 
they are neither separated by limits, nor again are they con- 
founded; just as the sciences (knowledges), though many, are 
not confounded in one soul. Again, they do not inhere, as 
bodies do in soul, with a difference of essence. But they are 
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a kind of energies of the soul; for the nature of the soul is of 
infinite power, and throughout every particular of it, it is soul; 
and they are all one, and, again, the universal soul is other 
than they all. For as bodies, when divided ad infinitum, do 
not finally merge into the incorporeal, having their difference 
in the mere mass (bulk) of the parts, so the soal, being a vital 
form, includes forms ad infinitum. For the differences which 
it contains are specific ones, and the universal soul is with 
or without these. If there were anything like action in it, 
there would be otherness, while sameness remained. But if, 
in the case of bodies in which otherness prevails more than 
sameness, nothing incorporeal being superinduced broke tie 
union, but all [parts] remained united according to their 
essence, but distinct as regards qualities and other determina- 
tions, what must be said and supposed in the case of specific, 
incorporeal life, in the case of which identity has prevailed 
over otherness, and nothing is hypostatized foreign to the 
form, and from which arises unity in bodies. And not even 
body when it is added to it breaks the union, although, as 
regards its energies, it hampers it in many respects. But its 
identity itself, through itself, does and discovers all things by 
means of its ad infinitum specific energy, although each indi- 
vidual part is capable of all things when it is purified from 
bodies, just as each individual particle of seed has the power of 
the whole seed. And as seed contained in matter is contained 
in proportion to the capability of each individual in the seeds 
{parts] of matter, and everything that is drawn together within 
the power of the seed has the whole power of it in each of its 
parts; so, also, that which is thought under the form of a part 
of the immaterial soul has the power of the whole soul. But 
that which has inclined to matter, though receiving the form 
to which it has inclined, will also be capable of associating 
with an immaterial form even if it meets with matter in itself, 
when, withdrawing from the material, it reverts to itself. And 
since, when inclining to matter, it experiences a lack of all 
things, and an emptying of its own individual power, and 
when carried up into intellect, it experiences possession of 
the fullness of itself according to the power of the whole, those 
who first recognized this fullness of the soul, enigmatigally 
called the former Poverty; the latter Satiety, and with reason. ' 
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(40.) The ancients, wishing to exhibit the nature of incorpo- 
real being, as far as possible, in words, when they had called 
it one, immediately added [that it was also] all things, such as 
the things cognized by the senses are individually. But when 
we had reflected that this one is diverse, not seeing in the per- 
ceptible this whole as One, or that it is all, in the same sense 
that it is one, from the fact of the All’s being the One itself, 
they added “the One in as far as it is one,” in order that we 
might think being-all-things, when predicated of being, as an 
incomposite somewhat, and might be rid of [the idea of] ag- 
glomeration. And when they have said it was everywhere, 
they add that it is nowhere. And when they say itis in all 
things, and in each individual capable of receiving it suffi- 
ciently, they add that it is whole in whole. And generally 
they express it by means of the most contradictory terms, 
putting these together in order that we may eliminate from it 
those conceptions modelled upon bodies which obscure the 
characteristic properties of being. ; 

(41.) When you grasp an eternal essence infinite in itself in 
the extent of its power, and begin to think a substance unwea- 
ried, unabating, nowhere deficient, raised aloft in the most 
utter life, full of itself, situated within itself, sated from itself, 
and not seeking even itself; [and] if you add tothis the [no- 
tion of] place or of relation, by the diminution [arising] from 
lack of place or from relation, you have not at the same time 
diminished it. On the contrary, you have swerved (deserted), 
taking as a cloak the obtrusive imagination of the reflection. 
For, such a thing you will neither exceed or go beyond, nor 

will you give it position or dependence, nor will you diminish 
it even to a small extent, since it can part with nothing in a 
process of gradual diminution. For it is more unceasing (in- 
exhaustible) than all fountains, being the ever-flowing, think- 
ing, and incessant. If you cannot encounter it directly, you 
will not, by comparison of it to all things, be making any 
inquiry about being. Or if you do make any such inquiry, 
you will miss your mark and look at something else. But if 
you make no search, taking your stand upon yourself and 
your own essence, you will be assimilated to the all, and will 
not be contained in any of the things that are [derived] from 
it. And if the All is not limited, neither are you; for, having 
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put away limitation, you have become all. Notwithstanding, 
you were all even before; nay, even something was added to 
you besides the all. And you became less by the addition, 
because the addition was not of being. For to it you can add 
nothing. When, therefore, space is produced from non-being, 
it is accompanied with poverty, and is lacking in all things. 
When, however, it puts away non-being, then it is itself all 
fulness of self. Sothat * * * * * recovers itself, putting 
away the things that have degraded and belittled it; and par- 
ticularly when one supposes himself to be the things which 
are small by their nature, and not what he isin truth. He 
revolted from_himself at the same time when he revolted from 
being. But when anyone is present to his present self, then he 
is present to being which is everywhere. And when he let go 
himself he revolted also from it. Of such value is it to be 
present with that which is present in self, and absent from 
that which is outside of self. If being is present with us, 
non-being is absent; but while we are with other things, it is’ 
not present with us. It did not come to be present; but we 
depart when it is not present. And what is strange in this? 
For you, by being present, are not absent from self; and [yet] 
you are not present with self, though present; present and 
absent being the same when you look at other things, and 
neglect to look at yourself. And, if thus, while present to 
self, you are not present, and for this reason are ignorant of 
yourself, and discover those things which are present to you. 
and yet far from you, rather than the self which is by nature 
present to you, why do you wonder if the not present is far 
from you, who have become far from it, by becoming far from 
yourself? For the more you belong to yourself, although pres- 
ent and undisjoined (for self is in proportion as it belongs to 
itself), the more you will belong to it, which is thus indeed 
inseparable from you in its essence as you are from yourself. 
Thus it is in your power to know exhaustively what is pres- 
ent to being and what is absent from being, which is present 
everywhere and again is nowhere. For to those who are able 
to retire intellectually into their own essence, and to cognize 
their own essence, and in this cognition and knowledge of cog- 
nition to recover themselves in the identity of the cognizing 
and the cognized, to those, being present with themselves, 
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being also is present. But from those who go beyond their 
own being to other things, inasmuch as they are absent from 
themselves, being also is absent. And although we are so 
constituted as to be placed in the same essence, and to enrich 
ourselves from ourselves, and not to depart to that which we 
are not, and to be impoverished of ourselves, and through 
these again to be mated with poverty, even when self is pres- 
ent; yet, while we are not separated from being either by place 
or essence, or cut off from it by anything else, we separate 
ourselves from it by adversion to non-being, and accordingly 
pay this penalty, that, by turning away from being, we turn 
away from ourselves and are ignorant of ourselves. On the 
other hand, by adverting to love of ourselves, we recover our- 
selves and are united to God. Hence it has been well said 
that the soul is enclosed in the body as in a kind of prison, 
and that it is there bound with chains as runaway slaves are 
wont to be. Now it must strive to loose itself from these chains. 
Inasmuch as it has turned to the here, and deserted its divine 
self, it is, as Plato says, a fugitive and a wanderer from God. 
Every evil life is full of slavery, and hence is godless and 
unjust. There is in it a spirit full of impiety, and hence of 
unrighteousness. Wherefore it has rightly been said that by 
self-determination it finds the just, and that in awarding to 
eac hof one’s fellows his due lies an image and shadow of 
true righteousness. 

(42.) That which has its being in another, and which has no 
essence in itself apart from another, if it turns to itself in or- 
der to cognize itself apart from that in which it has its essence, 
separating itself from that, is itself corrupted and destroyed, 
inasmuch as it withdraws itself from being. But that which 
is capable of knowing itself without that in which it is, when 
it recovers itself from itself, and is capable of doing this with- 
out destruction of itself, cannot possibly have its essence in 
that from which it is able to turn itself away without destruc- 
tion of itself, and to cognize itself without that. Now if seeing 
and all perceptive power, neither is a perception of self, nor 
when separating itself from the body, lays hold of itself, or is 
preserved; while intellect, when separating itself from the 
body, then acts most intellectually, and turns to itself and is 
not destroyed; it is plain that the perceptive powers possess 
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their energy through the body, whereas the intellect does not 
possess its energy or its being in the body, but in itself. 

(43.) Incorporeal things are named and thought accurately 
by negation of body, as matter, according to the ancients, and 
the form of matter, when thought separate from matter, and 
natures and powers; so also space, and time, and limits. For 
all these things are named by negation of body. But besides 
these there are other things which are by an abuse of lan- 
guage called incorporeal, not from negation of body, but 
because it is altogether contrary to their nature to beget body. 
Wherefore that which has reference to what is first indicated, 
exists in relation to bodies; whereas those which have refer- 
ence to the second, are completely distinct from bodies, and 
from the incorporeal things which have relation to bodies. 
For bodies are in space, and limits are in body. But intellect 
and intellectual reason exist neither in space nor in body. 
They neither immediately posit body, nor are posited by 
body, or by the things which are called incorporeal from 
negation of body. And though, for example, a void can be 
thought as incorporeal, it is not possible for intellect to be in 
avoid. For the void would be receptive of body. But it is 
impossible to separate energy from intellect, or to give space 
to energy. As the Genus appears double, one phase of it the 
disciples of Zeno do not accept at all; whereas, accepting the 
other, and observing that the first is not similar, they cancel 
it, instead of regarding it, as they ought to do, as a different 
genus. Because it is not the other, they ought not to regard 
it as not being at all. 

_(44.) Intellect and intelligible are one thing, perception and 
perceptible another. With intellect is correlated the intelligi- 
ble, and with perception the perceptible. But neither percep- 
tion seizes itself by itself, nor does the perceptible. And the 
intelligible being the correlate of intellect, the intelligible also. 
falls in the sphere of intellect, and by no means under that of 
perception. But the intelligible falls in the sphere of intellect. 
If, therefore, intellect is intelligible and not perceptible, it 
must be an intelligible. And if it is intelligible by intellect 
and not by perception, it must be an intelligent. The same 
[intellect], therefore, which is the subject and object of intelli- 
gence is the whole of a whole, and does not stand in the rela- 
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tion of rubber and rubbed. It is not, therefore, thought with 
one part, while it thinks with another [i.e. one part is not the 
object, another the subject of intelligence]. For it is indi- 
visible, and the whole is intelligible to the whole. And it is 
intellect throughout, having no knowledge of absence of intel- 
ligence in itself. Hence, not one part of it thinks, while the 
other does not think; for in so far as it does not think, it will 
be unintelligible. Nor does it withdraw from one thing and 
pass to another thing. For that from which it withdraws, it 
ceases to be able to think. But if it is not true that one thing 
after another is within its range, it thinks all things at once. 
Since, therefore, it thinks all things at once, and not one thing 
now and another then, it thinks all things now and forever at 
once [i.e. in one eternal now}. If, therefore, the now belongs 
to it, the past and the future are removed from it, in this space- 
less, present, timeless self-possession. So that the together 
(simultaneity), as regards both multitude and temporal dis- 
tance, belong to it. . Wherefore all things are as one, and in 
one—a One spaceless, timeless. This being the case, there is 
also no whence [or] whither for intellect, and hence also no 
movement; but energy as one, in one, free from increase and 
change and all evolution. Butif multiplicity is as one, and 
energy is also timeless, a subordinate attribute of such an 
essence must be being-always-in-one. But this is eternity. 
Wherefore an attribute of intellect is eternity. But to that 
which does not think as one in one, but discursively and in 
movement, and in leaving one thing and seizing another, and 
in dividing and going-beyond, there belongs the attribute of 
time. For such movement presupposes a future and a past. 
Soul, for example, passes from one thing to another, taking up 
concept after concept, not because the first disappear, or that 
the second introduce themselves from elsewhere; but the one 
set have as it were departed while they remain in it, and oth- 
ers as it were are succeeding from elsewhere. But they do not 
come from without, but from its self-movement of itself into 
itself, and its passing of its eye over the things which it has 
part by part. For it is like a fountain whose waters do not 
flow away, but which spouts up what it contains in a circle 
into itself. Now the movement of this presupposes time; 
whereas the enduring of intellect in itself demands eternity, 
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not separated from it as time is from soul. In the former the 
presuppositions are united. That which moves counterfeits 
eternity, by the mere immeasurableness of its movement 
producing an impression of eternity. And also that which 
endures, in relation to that which moves, counterfeits time, 
going beyond and multiplying as it were its now-there (ever- 
lasting present there) in imitation of time. For this reason, 
some have thought that time could be regarded as at rest, no 
less than as in motion, and eternity, as we have said, as infinite 
time. Thus the one imparts its own properties (conditions) to 
the other, the moving always copying eternity from the stable, 
as if eternity were identical with its own Always (unceasing 
duration); and the stable, in the identity of its energy, con- 
necting time with its own enduring, from the energy. Further, 
in perceptible things, distinct time is one for one thing, another 
for another. For example, it is one for the Sun, another for 
the Moon, another for, Lucifer, and so forth. Hence one has 
one year, another another. And the year that includes these 
is consummated in the motion of the soul, inasmuch as all 
other things move in imitation of it. The movement of it be- 
ing different from the movement of these, the time also of it is 
different from the time of these. The latter is extended both 
as regards locomotion and transition. 


“THE LAST JUDGMENT,” 


AS PAINTED BY MICHEL ANGELO. 
[An Essay read before the St. Louis Art Society.] 


At the commencement of the Western or European epoch 
of the World History we have two nationalities sharply con- 
trasted: the one, the Greek civilization, seizes upon and rep- 
resents in the form of sensuous individuality its idea of the 
Rational; the other, the Roman civilization, seizes the realized 
will as the highest goal, and accordingly exalts the interest of 
the state above all merely individual interest. The Greek 
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Homer paints for us the beautiful individual — Achilles, or 
Helen, or Paris, or Hector; so throughout Grecian history we 
are always called upon to admire the individual: the graceful 
symmetry of character, whether it be of Theseus or Ulysses, 
of Pericles or Socrates, of Aristotle or Alexander. The gene- 
ral interest does not overshadow the individual; the Iliad tells 
us how Achilles, by his wrath against the king Agamemnon, 
can thwart the purposes of the whole assembled army of the 
Greeks. 

With Rome, the interest is not this interest in individuals 
centered wholly in themselves. We admire Numa and 
the elder Brutus, Curtius and Cincinnatus, Fabius Maximus 
and Regulus, Scipio and Cesar, not for individual perfection 
so much as for their devotion to the state—for their self-sacri- 
fice, and hence for their personality ; for man becomes a per- 
son when he subordinates his mere individual will to the 
general will of the state. 

Greece is comparatively external in her earlier civilization, 
Rome comparatively internal. The former prefers what per- 
tains to bodily form and to urbane manners—in short, to the 
arbitrary side of humanity,—while the latter prefers what 
belongs to the inner character, to the deeper, more mediated, 
and hence more substantial culture. 

Greece is the art nation and Rome the prosy nation of legal 
forms; art personifies all nature and makes every stream a 
river god, every fountain the dwelling of a nymph, every grove 
and mountain the haunt of dryads and oreads. Out of that 
land of childhood, peopled by fancy and imagination, we step 
into Italy as the land of manhood, wherein the spirit no longer 
dreams of air-castles, but plies the daily care, looks with sober 
eye upon the world and sees things—prose facts—and makes 
no more personifications. 

In the course of events, “when the fullness of time had 
come,” Christianity came into the world and found in Rome 
the ripest field for its insition and growth. It found its way 
also into Greece. The Christian spirit was more akin to the 
Roman life than to the Greek life : its penances and mortifica- 
tions of the flesh were all foolishness to the Greek, but the 
Roman was used to personal sacrifice for the state. Hence 
Christianity had many a hard conflict with the Eastern life that 
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it did not encounter in the West. It had all the time a tendency 
to degenerate into image worship. How natural to pass from 
the worship of Venus, or Diana, or Juno, to that of the Madon- 
na! Toward the close of the fourth century this became very 
prevalent and increased until Leo III., the great Iconoclast, 
effectually checked it. The strange inversion that then ap- 
peared is this: Greece, transformed by Christianity, goes to 
the opposite extreme and destroys all images, while Italy, 
whose prosy formality is broken up by the miraculous ele- 
ment in the Christian doctrine, goes over to the sensuous so 
far as to refuse to give up image worship, and to secede from 
the East. Their principle carries the day, and the Nicene 
Council makes ita Christian doctrine. Soon after, about A. D. 
1000, the veneration for saints and sacred relics leads to the 
practice of canonization, somewhat after the style of deifying 
departed heroes in a remoter antiquity. This was the basis 
laid for a future period of art in the Christian Church. But 
the Crusades had to come first, and fill all minds with lofty 
aspirations that must be realized in some way. First by 
knightly deeds, personal prowess; and next the faint aurora 
of Modern Art arose above the horizon with Cimabue, Ar- 
nolf di Lapo, and Giotto. Then with Dante the new age 
began, Christianity had found poetic expression, and the 
Medici family a century after stimulated Art to its career 
of greatest splendor. Perugino, founder of the Roman 
school of Painting, is the precursor of Raphael, who finished 
his “Transfiguration” two hundred years after the death 
of Dante. Leonardo da Vinci, that universal genius, is a 
fitting precursor to Michel Angelo, the man in whom that 
age reaches its climax, whether we consider him as architect 
of St. Peter’s Church, as sculptor of the statues in the church 
of San Lorenzo, as engineer of the fortifications about Flor- 
ence, as writer of sonnets profound and subtle in thought, or 
as painter of the frescoes on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
and finally of the “Last JuDGMENT,” called the “grandest pic- 
ture that ever was painted,” and “the greatest effort of human 
skill as a creation of Art.” In order to appreciate this great 
master-piece, we have to bear clearly in mind the antecedent 
phases of Art and the limits of their achievements. We have 
Symbolic Art for the Orient, Classic Art for Greece, Romantic 
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Art for modern times—this, if we take as our basis the gener- 
alizations of the best writers on the theme. In the Symbolic 
Art—the Egyptian architecture, for example, with its rows of 
sphinxes and huge pillars—we have a gigantic struggle—a vast 
upheaval—spirit struggling and upheaving matter to get free 
and say something. This something it can never quite say. 
It is a riddle to it, and hence the sphinx looks inquiringly to 
the blue vault overhead—an eternal question. Or the Mem- 
non statue sounds at the rising sun, but can articulate no 
oracle that shall break this spell. Truth to the Oriental 
peoples has not yet got separate from the mere symbol. In 
Classic Art, on the contrary, the statue of Apollo stands 
opposed to the sphinx; it is the achievement of what in 
Egyptian Art is only struggled after. Spirit stands revealed 
in the posture and mould of every limb. The beautiful divin- 
ities of Olympus offer us the realization of this complete 
union of form and matter, of spirit and sense. The com- 
pletest “repose” is the result—no struggle disfigures the placid 
seriousness, the flesh is completely plastic to the indwelling 
soul. Why is not this the highest that Art can do? Ir 1s, if 
the highest goal of spirit is simply to live a sensuous exist- 
ence. In all modern time we have those who defend Classic 
Art as the sole form of art worthy of imitation. But the Chris- 
tian era brought in an idea that contradicts at once the basis 
of Classic Art. The soul shall be purified only through renun- 
‘ciation—the hair-cloth shirt, the knotted scourge, the hermit’s 
cave, the monk’s cell, plenty of fasting and watching, these 
shall fit the soul for divine life. But not so can one gain a 
beautiful physique. Haggard, and lean, and gaunt, is Saint 
Anthony or Simeon Stylites—not at all like the Vatican Apol- 
lo or the boy Antinoiis. 

So Modern Art must leave the repose of Greek sensuousness 
and return again to the struggling of the soul. But this time 
it is not a vain struggle as in Symbolic Art, wherein no free 
expression is reached; but Romantic Art represents to us the 
overpowering predominance of the soul over the body. | Every- 
where the latter is degraded, the former exalted. There seems 
to be an aspiration for the Beyond, the supersensuous, that 
which “passeth show,” and hence there is a contradiction in 
it. You look to see—what it tells you distinctly that you can 
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not see—the truly beautiful, with the senses. But at the same 
time the soul is sent back to itself, and its inner spiritual 
sense is awakened to see the Eternal Verities themselves. 
Thus in the highest painting of this form of art—The Trans- 
figuration” — we are referred upward and beyond from the 
demoniac boy to the disciples—by them to Christ, who again, 
with upturned gaze, refers us to the invisible source of light 
beyond our ken. Aspiration—injinite Aspiration is the con- 
tent of this art. But what shall we say? Does art stop here? 
Is there not a higher art than Romantic Art—an art in which 
we have presented to us the Total—the aspiration and its ful- 
filment? Such a stage of art does indeed exist, and deserves 
to be called “ Universal Art.” It is cosmical—because it is so 
comprehensive as to exhaust all phases of the subject it treats. 
Inasmuch as it resembles the Classic Art in its reaching a 
point of repose, it may be called New Classic Art. Such 
art is exhibited in a few great master-pieces: they are, 
chiefly, Dante’s Divina Commedia— presenting the drama of 
human life as viewed from the Christian Ideal; Goethe's 
Faust—presenting the series of phases passed through by 
the individual who ascends from the abyss of skepticism 
to the complete appreciation of the spirit of Modern Civiliza- 
tion and what it presupposes ; Beethoven’s Great Symphonies 
and a few of his Sonatas—like the great F Minor, for example; 
Shakspeare’s “Tempest” and perhaps the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”; Michael Angelo’s plan of St. Peter’s Church and his 
“Last Judgment.” 

The Old Classic Art realizes its repose in the individual— 
this is true even in the Laékuoén. But the Romantic preserts 
the individual, or series of individuals, aspiring for a beyond, 
hence as out of repose; but the New Classic adds the goal of 
aspiration, and hence restores repose again. So the New 
Classic—the Michel Angelo form of art—differs from that of 
Agesander and Praxiteles as the full grown oak does from the 
acorn. The acorn is complete as an acorn, but the full grown 
tree is cosmical in its completeness ; Romantic Art is the sap- 
ling oak—neither the repose of the acorn nor of the tree. 

All these distinctions must be borne in mind if one would 
rightly appreciate the great work before us. 
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HISTORICAL. 


The “Last Judgment,” painted on the end wall of the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome, is 45 feet wide by 57 feet in height. It was 
completed and thrown open to the public on Christmas-day, 
1541. We owe the work to the ambition of Pope Paul IIL, 
who wished to immortalize his Pontificate by finishing the 
decorations of the Sistine Chapel. We learn that a large copy 
of this picture, in oil, was made by Marcello Venusti for the 
Cardinal Alessandro Farnese ; this copy is said to have come 
into the possession of the King of Naples. The most famous 
engraving of itis by Piroli—executed in 1808—in 17 plates, 
which can be united into one by skillful adjustment. Another 
and larger print is that of C. Metz (1803), in 15 plates, which 
are also to be united into one. (It is probable that our large 
photographs are taken from this engraving.*) The fine engra- 
vings contained in the large work “JZ Vaticano” are from dif- 
ferent engravers—some of them from Piroli. 

To find a description of the picture in detail one searches 
diligently the works by Duppa, Condivi, Vasari, Kugler, Har- 
ford, and the rest, but the result is after all very meagre when 
the gleanings are carefully collected. The immense number 
of figures in the picture makes necessary a long familiarity 
to seize the motives which connect the different groups, indeed 
it seems to require a life-work to exhaust it completely. 


DESCRIPTION. 


In this picture there are upwards of four hundred human 


forms presented. They separate naturally into fifteen groups, 
as follows: 


* A large engraving by Gio. Mantuano, in 11 plates, is also to be mentioned. 
Some parts of it, engraved by Domenico Fiorentino, are said to be more in the 
style of the original than any others. The books generally give us a few anecdotes 
and unimportant incidents—telling, forexample, the story of Messer Biaggio da 
Cesena and of his features given to Minos, and of Paul IV. and Daniele da Volterra 
—identify two or three of the self-evident figures, and finish by a disapproving crit- 
icism of the execution of the work: “Christ is like a gladiator; the figures are 
muscular Titans,’? &c. Or they exhaust their wit in discovering that some portion 
of it ‘‘ was borrowed by Michel Angelo from the ‘Last Judgment’ of Andrea and 
Bernardo Orcagna at the church of Sta. Maria Novella in Florence, or from Signo- 
rello at Ovieto,” or they praise the pictures of Fra Angelica at the expense of this 
one. All this is done in the same style in which criticisms are made upon Goethe's 
Faust, a work in the same mould. 
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. Christ as Judge sentencing the wicked. 
II. Group of Angels bearing the cross and instruments of the Passion. 
Iff. Cherubim and Seraphim hovering above. 
IV. Angels bearing the pillar, sponge, and ladder. 
V. Group on Christ’s left, in which Peter is most prominent. 
VI. Group on his right, with John the Baptist in front. 
VII. Group of Sybils on his extreme right. 
VIII. Group of Saints on his extreme left. 
IX. Martyrs below him and to his left. 
X. Group of Angels with trumpets and books. 
XI. Righteous aseending on their right. 

XIL. Wicked dragged down on their left. 

XU. The Dead quickened and slowly rising. 

XIV. The mouth of the Pit. 

XV. Charon’s boat and the Inferno. 

I. (Group.) Christ sits on the “great white throne” in the 
midst of an immense throng of prophets, saints, and martyrs. 
The Virgin Mother sits at his right side, and leans towards him, 
while averting her face with sorrow from the wicked. Christ 
raises his right hand, not any more to threaten than to exhibit 
in the centre of it the scar of the wound caused by the nail; 
his other hand is also held in such a position as to show a sim- 
ilar scar. The feet, too, plainly show the nail-prints; and the 
wound under the right breast is the place where he was 
pierced by the spear. It is not a look of spite and malice that 
clouds his brow—but unutterable sorrow and tenderness min- 
gled. For it is not fe that hurls them down—it is their own 
deeds, done on him and on these martyr witnesses, that seals 
their doom, and makes them wish for mountains to cover them 
from this all-revealing moment. These reprobate souls have 
crucified their own everlasting life. 

From this central figure streams the light in all directions, 
illuminating the angelic groups, the troops of blessed spirits, 
and the graves beneath giving up their dead. It meets the 
murky smoke and lurid flames of the Inferno, by which a 
ghastly glare is spread over the faces of the demons. 

II. & IV. Above, on the right and left, the celestials are ele- 
vating to the view of the assembled universe the symbols of 
the mediatory acts of Christ. By these all shall know that he 


is of right the Judge of the world. By the sight of these, the 


wicked shall recognize their own just punishment, and the 


- righteous shall see therein the seal of their salvation. 


On the-right is upborne the cross; the just made perfect are 
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drawn from the graves below by its sign. Angels, to the left 
of this, hold up the crown of thorns, the dice with which the 
soldiers cast lots for his garment, the scourge, and the nails. 
On the left side is seen the pillar at which Christ was scourg- 
ed; back of this, angels are bringing the ladder up which he 
was lifted to the cross, and by which he was taken down there- 
from. An angel with a lovely face is flying hitherward with 
the sponge that brought the only physical relief during that 
hour of suffering. 

III. Overhead the cherubim and seraphim are seen hover- 
-ing, and expressing their joyful recognition of the final justifi- 
cation of the righteous, and the supremacy of good over evil. 

V. On the left of Christ, the most prominent figure is the 
form of Peter, bending forward, in the act of delivering the 
keys that open the doors to happiness or misery.* Just be- 
yond his face is that of Paul (or Moses?). Kneeling between 
Peter and Christ, with his right hand upraised, is St. John; 
and lower down, with hands clasped, is Stephen. The face of 
Dante peers out between the limbs of Peter and Paul. Fol- 
lowing the line back from Peter and Paul, we meet several of 
the prophets and church fathers.+ 

VI. On the right of Christ, John the Baptist is in front, dis- 
tinguished by his camel’s-hair garment; David (Christ was 
“the son of David’) between the Baptist and Christ, his back 
partly turned toward us, his harp on his right arm. He reaches 
back to make room for the patriarch (Jacob?) to come to the 
front. Another ancient patriarch (Abraham?) can be seen 
through an opening below. Back of these, in the same group, 
some of the prophets(?) who have foretold Christ—(Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and others). They are intent upon hearing 
the words of doom pronounced. 


* The gold key which opens the gate of heaven may be known by its cross- 
shaped ward; the other, the iron one, opens the gate of the Inferno. 

+ The curious student, who knows well the features of the figures painted on 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, may identify several of them in this and the next 
group. Daniel (?) isa very prominent figure, with his hand stretched toward Christ. 
At his right and beyond himis St. Bernard (founder of the Cistercian order) and St. 
Francis, who is to be distinguished by the stigmata on the hand he holds out. Just 
beyond St. Francis (founder of the Franciscan order) is St. Augustine, known by 
his turban; near him are St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, and St. Gregory. Beyond 
these—the four Latin Fathers—are, perhaps, the four Greek Fathers; 


+ 

: 
+ 
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VII. On the extreme right, the sybils and heathen poets 
(Virgil, &c.) who have foretold Christ, mingle with the elect, 
and the famous women of Scripture(?). 

It seems that the prophets who foretold his coming are in 
the group nearest Christ on his right, and the heathen who 
foretold him are on the same side in the outer group; thus, 
those on the right side stand in contrast to the martyrs on the 
left, who have borne witness by deeds. 

VIII. On the extreme left appear immense throngs of 
blessed spirits; many, full of joy at meeting long lost friends, 
embrace in pairs. The very old man in the rear of Peter is 
said to be Adam, and the woman averting her face behind his 
shoulder, Eve. This is very doubtful, however—like much 
else that is suggested concerning the individual figures. 

IX. The martyrs are easier to identify: below the Vir- 
gin Mary, St. Lawrence is seen with the gridiron on which he 
was martyred.* To the left sits St. Bartholomew, holding in 
his right hand the knife with which he was flayed, and in his 
ieft the skin of which he was bereft. St. Stephen appears just 
behind him. Further to the left may be recognized St. Simon’ 
with his saw (St. Jude, perhaps, near him); St. Philip with a 
cross, St. Hippolytus with the iron currycombs, St. Catherine 
with her wheel, St. Sebastian with his arrows, and above him 
St. Andrew on his cross. 

X. Below the centre group is the group of angels. Seven 
blow the trumpets. The one acting as leader stops one that 
is pointing his trump towards the Inferno, and directs him to 
sound it towards the graves on the right. " One of the “record- 
ing angels” holds the small Book of Life towards the rising 
just ones, and two angels hold the great book containing the 
names of the wicked towards those departing for the Inferno. 
The cheeks of the trumpeters are distended while they fill the 
air with their blasts. 

XI. On the right of the last group are seen the ascending 
tighteous, with the cardinal virtues—Prudence, Fortitude, 
Temperance, Justice, and others —allegorically assisting in 
drawing them up. (Prayer is drawing up two by a string of 
beads.) The attraction of the cross far above is felt. 


* Ts the female form behind him Santa Barbara? 
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The looks of recognition, as the ascending spirits perceive 
long lost friends encouragingly holding out their hands from 
the clouds, are particularly affecting. 

XII. On the left hand is seen the struggle of the wicked 
trying to escape from the Inferno. The seven mortal sins, as 
demons, are dragging them down. Lust, at the left, is pulling 
down a cardinal whom Michel Angelo knew ; Intemperance 
(gluttony), at the right, is grievously beset; Pride is lowest 
down; Avarice has a pope by the head (keys and bag of 
money to be seen); while Anger, Envy, and Indolence, have 
each their victims, and the angels above are actively repelling 
the wicked ones who struggle to escape. 

XIII. At the bottom, on the right of the Pit, the graves are 
opening, and all stages of decay are being quickened into life. 
As they get free from the earth, they turn their anxious gaze 
upwards—some to the books open before them, some to the 
ascending spirits above them, some to Christ sitting on the 
throne. Some are bewildered and rise with a sleepy look, and 
try to see whence proceeds the sound of the last trump. Some 
are tearing the grave clothes from their bodies. 

Near the Pit, an exciting contest is going on with the 
demons, who have issued from an opening and have seized 
those rising from the graves. Those dragged towards the Pit 
are crying for help and struggling to get free, while angels are 
assisting them to resist the demons. 

XIV. The fiends of the Pit can be seen slightly illuminated 
by the lurid glare of the flames below. Malignity is stamped 
on their features and gestures. 

XV. The corner on the left represents the Inferno as de- 
scribed by Dante. Charon, “with eyes of burning coal,” is 
beating with his oar the lagging spirits who hesitate to land 
from his boat upon the Stygian shore. Some hold their hands 
over their ears to shield them from blows, or cover the whole 
head with their mantles. As they get over the edge of the 
boat demons of various descriptions seize them. One is taken 
on the back of Apolyon (a winged demon); some are pulled 
down by hooks as described by Dante. They encounter Mi- 
nos, towering aloft, who twines around him the serpent tail 
to indicate by the number of coils in what circle of the Inferno 
they must be punished. © 
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MOTIVES AND UNITY. 


So vast a picture taxes genius to the utmost to preserve its 
unity. This can only be-done by giving to each ditt some 
action that has reference to other groups. 

I. The visible unity, or point of Repose, from whence all 
action springs, is Christ; but he holds up his hands against 
the contrasted group of reprobate spirits who are ferried to 
the Stygian shore. This is the first antithesis: The celestial 
light rejected and fled from ; The lurid glare of the flames of 
the Inferno. 

Il. The Martyrs hold up the emblems of their torture to the 
gaze of the wicked: they refer to Christ as Judge while so do- 
ing: thus a double reference connecting still more closely the 

arts. 

; II. Above in the corners are the symbols of Christ’s pas- 
sion. Some of the angels bearing them are looking at Christ. 
The movement has the same meaning that the martyr group 
has: it exhibits to the resurrection of just and unjust the test 
by which they are to be tried. Have they helped crucify the 
Lord—have they helped martyr any of the saints? Or, have 
they suffered any of those things for Christ’s sake? As they 
answer, so they are judged. 

IV. Relating to Christ, also, are those groups on the right 
and left which either have in some way foretold his coming, 
or borne witness to him by a holy life. These on the left ex- 
press by their gestures their appeal to him as Judge of their 
lives. Those on the right are intent upon seeing him whom 
they foretold. The spirits of the inner circle hovering over 
him are rather those who have been his representatives on 
earth, and the founders of his church. 

V. The second range of groups from below presents to us 
the process of judgment. Those on the right ascending to the 
home of the blest, those on the left repelled by their own sins in 
the form of demons. The centre group, the awakening forces 


which blow the trumpets of conscience and hold up the books 
of memory. 


MICHEL ANGELO 0S. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
Leonardo da Vinci is said to have preferred oil painting to 
fresco. “He gave in his pictures sentiment rather than form 
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and character. He seemed to see no outline in objects.” But 
Michel Angelo turned his whole attention to FORM as expres- 
sive of character. Herein is the grand reason of his success 
in painting the “Last Judgment.” By the former means— 
Leonardo’s — the passive side of the individual is presented; 
by the latter, the active. But we are not to be judged for what 
we are by nature, i.e. for our passive life, but solely for our 
“deeds done in the body”; in other words, for our own acts— 
the exercise of the Will. Our voluntary acts are performed 
physically by means of muscles, and hence they express posi- 
tive character. The adipose matter of the body does not have 
this function. This is the reason why Michel Angelo has rep- 
resented such muscular figures in his picture. We are respon- 
sible only for our characters as embodied wills, and of this our 
muscles are the immediate corporeal expression; hence, the 
Day of Judgment is very properly represented as an occasion 
wherein the entire form expresses the positive character. The 
face may change instantaneously, and is not so reliable an 
index to the true character as the body is.——Peace and hope 
are expressed in the forms of the elect, malignity and remorse 
in those of the reprobate! . 

A tame “Last Judgment” would have been painted had it 
been done on the principles of Leonardo; for in that case we 
should have missed the lines of human freedom, and instead 
thereof we should see the lines of fate—the expression of na- 
ture and circumstances rather than that of free will. 


THE CONTENT. 


What is the content of this picture as a work of Art? How 
shall we state its significance to the Heart in the terms of the 
thinking Reason? 

We have presented to us in this work the “supreme mo- 
ment” of the life of humanity. 

Every work of Art must seize the supreme moment of the 
collision it professes to depict. These collisions may be of 
more or less general importance. In Christ’s life we have 
three grand moments adapted to the highest Art—passing by 
the birth and the minor situations which have been used so 
frequently by Romantic Art. These are the Crucifixion, the 
Ascension, the Transfiguration. Mediation is the general 
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significance of his life: that man may, by self-renunciation or 
the sacrifice of the particular for the general, elevate himself 
above the finite. He dies that all may be saved. In the 
Crucifixion this is seized in its most negative phase, in the 
Ascension in its most abstract one, while the Transfiguration 
gives us the concretest phase. In it we have exhibited to us 
the elevation of the human to the divine. Raphael has chosen 
this as the theme of his greatest work, and reached therein 
the highest plastic phase of Romantic Art. The other scenes 
in Christ’s life from his birth to his death are also proper sub- 
jects for Romantic Art, but not for such a form of art as we 
call the highest.. They are fragmentary. 

Michel Angelo passes by all subordinate scenes and seizes 
at once the supreme moment of all History—of the very world 
itself and all that it contains. This is the vastest attempt that 
the Artist can make, and is the same that Dante has ventured 
in the Divina Commedia. 

In Religion we seize the absolute truth as a process going 
on in Time: the deeds of humanity are judged “after the end 
of the world.” After death Dives goes to torments, and Laza- 
rus to the realm of the blest.* In this supreme moment all 
worldly distinctions fall away, and the naked soul stands be- 
fore Eternity with naught save the pure essence of its deeds 
torely upon. All souls are equal before God so far as mere 
worldly eminence is concerned. Their inequality rests solely 
upon the degree that they have realized the Eternal will by 
their own choice. 

But this dogma as it is held in the Christian Religion is not 
merely a dogma; it is the deepest of speculative truths. As 


* The immense significance of the Christian idea of Hell as compared with the 
Hades of Greek and Roman Mythology we cannot dwell upon. This idea has 
changed the hearts of mankind. That man by his will determines his destiny, 
and that between right and wrong doing there is a difference eternally fixed—this 
dogma has tamed the fierce barbarian blood of Europe, and is the producer of 
what we have of civilization and freedom in the present time. In the so-called 
heathen civilizations there is a substratum of fate presupposed under all individual 


‘character which prevents the complete return of the consequences of individual 


acts upon their author. Thus the citizen was not made completely universal by 
the laws of the state as in modern times. The Christian doctrine of Hell is the 
first appearance in a conceptive form of this deepest of all comprehensions of Per- 


sonality; and out of it have grown our modern humanitarian doctrines, however 
paradoxical this may seem. 
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such it is seized by Dante and Michel Angelo, and in this 
universal form every one must recognize it if he would free it 
from all narrowness and sectarianism. The point of view is 
this :—The whole world is seized at once under the form of 
Eternity ; all things are reduced to their lowest terms. very 
deed is seen through the perspective of its own consequences. 
Hence every human being under the influence of any one of 
the deadly sins—Anger, Lust, Avarice, Intemperance, Pride, 
Envy, and Indolence —is being dragged down into the Inferno 
just as Michel Angelo has depicted. On the other hand, any 
‘one who practises the cardinal virtues—Prudence, Justice, 
Temperance, and Fortitude —is elevating himself towards 
celestial clearness. 

If any one will study Dante carefully, he will find that the 
punishments of the Inferno are emblematical of the very states 
of mind one experiences when under the influence of the pas- 
sion there punished. To find the punishment for any given 
sin, Dante looks at the state of mind which it causes in the 
sinner, and gives it its appropriate emblem. 

The angry and sullen are plunged underneath deep putrid 
mud, thus corresponding to the state of mind produced by an- 
ger. If we try to understand a profound truth, or to get into 
a spiritual frame of mind, when terribly enraged, we shall see 
ourselves in putrid mud, and breathing its thick, suffocating 
exhalations. So, too, those who yield to the lusts of the flesh, 
are blown about in thick darkness by violent winds. The 
avaricious carry heavy weights; the intemperate suffer the 
eternal rain of foul water, hail, and snow (dropsy, dyspepsia, 
delirium tremens, gout, apoplexy, &c.) 

So Michel Angelo in this picture has seized things in their 
essential nature: he has pierced through the shadows of time, 
and exhibited to us at one view the world of humanity as itis 
in the sight of God, or as it is in its ultimate analysis. Mor- 
tals are there, not as they seem to themselves or to their com- 
panions, but as they are when measured by the absolute 
standard—the final destiny of spirit. This must recommend 
the work to all men of all times, whether one holds to this or 
that theological creed, for it is the Last Judgment in the sense 
that it is the ultimate or absolute estimate to be pronounced 
upon each deed, and the question of the eternal punishment 
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of any individual is not necessarily brought into account. 
Everlasting punishment is the true state of all who persist in 
the commission of those sins. The sins are indissolubly bound 
up in pain. Through all time anger shall bring with it the 
“putrid mud” condition of the soul; the indulgence of lustful 
passions, the stormy tempest and spiritual night; intemper- 
ance, the pitiless rain of hail and snow and foul water. The 
wicked sinner—so far forth and so long as he isa sinner— 
shall be tormented forever; for we are now and always in 
Eternity. “Every one of us,” as Carlyle says, “is a Ghost. 
Sweep away the Illusion of Time; glance from the near mov- 
ing cause to its far distant mover; compress the threescore 
years into three minutes,—are we not spirits that are shaped 
into a body, into an Appearance, and that fade away again 
into air and invisibility? We start out of Nothingness, take 
figure, and are apparitions; ’round us, as ’round the veriest 
spectre, is Eternity ; and to Eternity minutes are as years and 
eons. Tones of love and faith, like the songs of beatified 
souls, come as from celestial harp-strings. And again we 
squeak and gibber (in our discordant screech-owlish debat- 
ings and recriminatings); and glide bodeful, and feeble, and 
fearful; or uproar and revel in our mad Dance of the Dead,— 
till the scent of the morning air summons us to our still home, 
and dreamy night becomes awake and day. Alexander of 
Macedon with the steel host that yelled in fierce battle-shouts 
at Issus and Arbéla; Napoleon with his Moscow retreats and 


_ Austerlitz campaigns !—were they other than the veriest spec- 


tre hunt, which has now (with its howling tumult that made 
night hideous) flitted away? Ghosts! there are nigh a thou- 
sand million walking the earth openly at noontide; some half 
ahundred have vanished from it, some half ; a hundred have 
arisen in it, ere thy watch ticks twice. 

“We are in very deed ghosts! These limbs, this stormy 
force, this life-blood with its burning passion, they are dust 
and shadow—a shadow-system gathered round our Me; 
wherein, through some moments or years, the Divine Essence 
is to be revealed in the Flesh. Thus, like a God-created, fire- 
breathing spirit-host, we emerge from the Inane, haste storm- 


fully across the astonished earth, and plunge again into the 
Inane.” 


88 Leibnitz on Platonic Enthusiasm. 


Thus by the Divine Purpose of the Universe—by the 
Absolute —every deed is seen in its true light, in the entire 
compass of its effects. Just as we strive in our human laws 
to establish justice by turning back upon the criminal the 
effects of his deeds, so in fact when placed “under the form 
of Eternity” all deeds do return to the doer; and this is the 
final adjustment, the “end of all things”—it is THe Lasr 
JupemMENT. And this judgment is now and is always the only 
actual Fact in the world. 


LEIBNITZ ON PLATONIC ENTHUSIASM. 
Translated from the original Latin by Tuos. Davipson. 


[Epistola ad Hanschium de Philosophia Platonica, sive de Enthusiasmo Platonico.] 


1. Your little work* on Platonic Enthusiasm I have read with 
much pleasure, and I think you are doing valuable work along 
with those who are throwing light upon the philosophical 
teachings of the ancients. As to whether Pythagoras and 
Plato learned anything from the Hebrews, I am not prepared 
to dispute with anyone; thus far, I have seen no evidence of 
it. LIacknowledge that the worship of one God was restored 
by the Hebrews, after it had been nearly obliterated in the 
human race. That Homer and Hesiod visited Egypt, I hardly 
believe. _No such circumstance is mentioned by the author of 
the Life of Homer, who is supposed to have been Herodotus. 
At the same time I am ready to admit that the Greeks owed 
the beginnings of their sciences to the Egyptians and Pheeni- 
cians. It is reasonably believed that Abraham, who belonged 
to Chaldea, taught the Egyptians some things. The most 
ancient doctrine of the immortality of the soul seems to have 
received the addition of metempsychosis from the Hindoos, 
and may be supposed to have passed from them to the Magi- 
ans and Egyptians. Pythagoras introduced it into the West, 
and Plato generally follows him. 


* Hanschii Diatriba de Enthusiasmo ‘Platonico. Lips. 1716. 4. Leibn. Opp. 
Ed. Dutens. ‘om. II., P. L., p. 222. 
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2. None of the ancient philosophies came nearer Christian- 
ity than Platonism did, although it is a reprehensible error to 
suppose Plato reconcilable with Christ. But the ancients 
ought to be pardoned who denied that the world had a begin- 
ning,—denied the creation, and the resurrection of the body. 
These things, indeed, can be known only from revelation. 

3. At the same time there is exceeding beauty in many of 
the views of Plato upon which you touch; for example, that 
the cause of all things is one; that there is in the divine mind 
an intelligible world, what I am in the habit of calling the 
region of ideas; that the objects of true knowledge are za éyvzws 
évra, that is, simple substances, which I call Monads, and which, 
once existing, endure forever, zpdra 777 that is, God 
and souls; and the supreme intellects of these, images of god- 
head, begotten of God. The mathematical sciences, which deal 
with eternal truths rooted in the divine mind, prepare us for 
the knowledge of substances. On the other hand, sensible 
things, and things altogether composite, or, so to speak, sub- 
stantiated, are in a flux, and become, rather than exist. More- 
over, every intellect (as Plotinus rightly affirms) contains in 
itself a kind of intelligible world; at the same time, in my 
opinion, it represents this world to itself as a sensible one. 
But there is an infinite distance between our intellect and the 
divine one, inasmuch as God sees all things adequately at 
once; in us very few things are cognized distinctly; the rest 
lurk in confusion, so to speak, in the chaos of our perceptions. 
There exist, however, in us the seeds of those things which we 
learn—namely, ideas—and eternal truths springing from these; 
nor is it strange that we find in ourselves Being, the One, sub- 
stance, action, and the like; and we know self-consciously 
that the ideas of these are in us. Far preferable, therefore, 
are the innate notions of Plato, which he veiled under the 
name of reminiscence, to the tabula rasa of Aristotle, Locke, 
and others in recent times, who philosophize exoterically. I 
am of opinion, therefore, that Plato might advantageously be 
united with Aristotle and Democritus in trying to philosophize 
correctly. But certain would have’ to be expunged 
from each. The Platonists are not far wrong in recognizing 
four faculties of knowing in the mind, Sense, Opinion, Science, 
Intellect ; in other words, Experiment, Conjecture, Demonstra- 
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tion, and pure Intellection which beholds the bond of truth 
by a single flash of the mind; what is competent to God in all 
things, is given to us only in simple things. However, in 
demonstration we approach intellection in proportion as we 
behold a greater number of things in a shorter time. I think, 
however, that though our mind continually depends upon God 
for its existence, as every other created thing does, it is not 
unaided by his peculiar codperation, in addition to the laws 
of nature, in its perceptions. I think that by an inborn fac- 
ulty it deduces @ posteriori concepts from @ priori ones in an 
order prescribed by God, as Relius, whom you cite, rightly 
affirms. This doctrine I would extend even to the perception 
of sensible things. For, since they are not introduced by God 
miraculously, and cannot be imparted naturally by the body, 
it follows that they are produced in the soul by a fixed law, 
through a Harmony divinely preéstablished in the beginning. 
This is more worthy of an all-wise Author than continually 
by new impressions to violate laws given to body and soul. 
At the same time, in view of the divine coédperation which im- 
parts to every creature whatever perfection there is in it, it 
may be said that God alone is the external object of the soul, 
and that, in this sense, God is to the mind what light is to the 
eye. This is the divine Truth which gleams forth in us, and 
which is so often spoken of by Augustine, and after him, by 
Malebranche. 

4. That the soul is in this body as in a prison can be under- 
stood in a reasonable sense. But we must reject the opinion 
of the ancient philosophers, that the body is a prison in which 
the soul is punished for sins in a former life. The ancients 
were right in holding that the soul is in the body as at a post, 
which it is not allowed to leave without the order of the com- 
mander-in-chief. It was no unworthy idea to say that we are 
governed by providence, whereby we follow reason through 
the agency of fate, and like a machine, whilst we are carried 
along by effects. For from the Preéstablished Harmony it is 
now clear to us that God has ordered everything so wonder- 
fully that corporeal machines are servants of minds—and 
what in mind is providence, in body is fate. 

5. In regard to the virtues, also, the ancient Platonists and 
Stoics thought nobly, and Augustine is too severe, when, not 
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content with finding perpetual sins in their virtues, he thinks 
that even the precepts of the philosophers were altogether evil, 
just as if they had done everything, in the name of upright- 
ness, with a view to pride and vain-glory. Notwithstanding, it 
is certain that they often recommended the wise man to prac- 
tise right action, not from hope of reward or fear of punish- 
ment, but from love of virtue; it is also plain that this love of 
virtue did not differ from the love of righteousness which 
Augustine inculcates, and which he refers to essential justice, 
that is, God himself, in whom is the fountain of the Good and 
the True—a fact which Plato was not altogether ignorant of, 
inasmuch as he is continually looking back to the Self-true 
(adtoady0é-). But Augustine objects ‘that the philosophers did 
everything with a personal reference, thus preferring the crea- 
ture to the Creator. 

6. Iam afraid, however, that this is too much subtlety, simi- 
lar to that of certain persons who have lately been insisting 
that we should love God without any reference to ourselves ; for 
it is impossible, in the nature of things, that a person should 
have no regard to his own happiness. But in those who love 
God, that love of itself produces happiness. Therefore, even 
before the controversy came up in regard to the distinction 
between mercenary love and true love, I had seen the diffi- 
culty, and in the preface to the “ Code of International Law” 
had solved it, by giving a definition of love, which met with 
high approval from intelligent men, and was held to settle the 
question. For true love, which is opposed to mercenary love, 
is that affection of the mind which leads us to delight in 
the happiness of another. For what we delight in, we desire 
for its own sake. Further, since divine felicity is the union 
of all perfections, and delight the feeling of perfection, it fol- 
lows that the true happiness of a created mind lies in the feel- 
ing of divine felicity. Therefore, those who seek the right, 
the true, the good, the just, more because they delight in them 
than because they are profitable—although in reality they are 
the most profitable of all things—are best prepared to love 
God, even according to the opinion of Augustine himself, who 
shows admirably that the good desire to enjoy God, the wick- 
ed to use Him: and proves, in accordance with the Platonic 
doctrine, that it is the exchanging of divine love for transitory 
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love that is the cause of the lapse of souls. Thus our happi- 
ness cannot be separated from the love of God. 

7. Hence there is reason for condemning the false mysticism 
of the Quietists, who deny property and action to the blessed 
soul, as if our highest perfection consisted in a kind of passiv- 
ity, whereas, on the contrary, love and cognition are operations 
of mind and will. The happiness of the soul consists undoubt- 
edly in union with God; but we must not suppose that the 
soul is absorbed in God, losing that property which alone gives 
distinct substance, and action; for this would be a false enthu- 
siasm (2deveracps-) and an undesirable deification. To be 
sure, some ancient as well as some modern philosophers have 
affirmed that God is a Spirit diffused through the whole uni- 
verse, and that when It meets an organic body It animates it, 
just as the wind produces music in organ-pipes. Perhaps the 
Stoics were not free from this opinion, and this may have been 
the meaning of the Active Intellect (Intellectus agens) of the 
Averroists, and of Aristotle himself, which is the same in all 
men. At death, [they believed,] souls returned into God, as 
streams to the ocean. Valentine Weigel, who not only ex- 
plains the blessed life for the free individual as deification, 
but frequently recommends this sort of death and quiet, did 
not, I think, give us any ground for suspecting that he held 
a view of this sort, which is insisted upon, mainly, by the 
soi-disant Silesian, Joannes Angelus, the author of some not 
inelegant sacred poems, bearing the title, Der Cherubinische 
Wandersmann. Spinoza, in a different way, tended in the same 
direction: according to him, there is one substance, God; 
creatures are modifications of it, like figures in wax, continu- 
ally arising and perishing through motion. He therefore holds, 
with Almeric, that the soul does not survive except through its 
ideal existence (esse) in God, just as it was in Him from all 
eternity. 

8. But I do not find anything in Plato to lead me to sup- 
pose that minds do not preserve their own substance. This, 
indeed, to any sane philosopher is not a matter of question, 
nor can the opposite opinion be conceived unless it be sup- 
posed that God and the soul are corporeal, for on no other 
supposition can we rend away souls, as particles, from God; 
but such a notion of God and the soul is otherwise absurd. 
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The mind is not a part, but an image of divinity, a representa- 
tive of the universe, a citizen of the divine monarchy. And 
for God, no substance in the universe — that is to say, no sim- 
ple substance — perishes, and no person perishes in his king- 
dom. Irrational souls have substance, but are incapable of 
happiness and misery. But I do not wish to digress to things 
which do not relate to your dissertation, and in concluding 
this rather prolix letter, I congratulate you on so well com- 
bining erudition with wisdom, and exhort you to continue in 
this noble cause. 

Hannover, July 25, 1707. 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF LETTERS, ARTS, AND SOIENCES. 


For the reason that here in America all forms of external 
authority are constantly losing their power, it is clear that a Na- 
tional Academy cannot have the same significance in America 
that it has had in Europe. It will, however, have a more im- 
portant indirect influence. It will concentrate the attention of 
all thinkers upon the vital questions which it proposes for dis- 
cussion. Emulation and opposition vitalize individual labor 
as nothing else can. The chief use of organization lies in the 
fact that it gives to the individual member of it a feeling of 
security in that the interest of the whole is cared for by the 
whole, and not allowed to suffer, while he converges all his 
activities on a single focal point. Only by such concentration 
on the part of individuals can valuable results be attained, 
and this concentration can be sustained by the individual 
only when he stands in organic relation to a system of indi- 
viduals who are devoted to the other phases of the subject. 

An Academy of Metaphysical and Ethical Sciences could 
not fail to stimulate the thinking minds in this country. It 
would be its province to state articulately those problems 
which our theoretical and practical life involves. All ques- 
tions, however practical in their nature, involve, when sifted 
down, certain pure elements which are simply and solely 
questions of Speculative Philosophy. Great service is done 
for thought when these questions get stripped of their adven- 
titious wrappings and are articulated clearly. The great 
theoretical question of the day—as all new books on Mental 
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Philosophy attest—is that of the objective validity of the laws 
of thought. Since Kant, or rather Descartes, started it, all 
modern thinkers are obliged to set out with the attempt to 
bridge the chasm presupposed between subject and object; 
in short, they start with the problem of certitude. But after 
the problem of certitude comes the distinction of Certitude 
from Truth. This involves a far deeper question and touches 
all our practical life. It is the question of INDIVIDUALITY. 
What validity is given to individuality in a system of Philos- 
ophy? This question is a touchstone. The Comtian or corre- 
lationist does not find the individual to be substantial; to him 
there is in the last analysis no individual, but only an abstract 
force which cancels all individuality by the negative might of 
its cycles. On the other hand, Speculative Philosophy finds 
all substance to belong to conscious individuality, and hence 
it finds God, Freedom, and Immortality, certain beyond all 
question (as Leibnitz does in the letter published in this num- 
ber). It will be seen that a question so vital as this affects ev- 
ery institution of our civilization, so soon as man begins to act 
rationally, i. e. in accordance with his intellectual conviction. 


THE APOLLO BELVEDERE. 


[This description is from Winckelmann’s Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums, 
Wien, im akademischen Verlage 1776, p. 814. We are indebted to Mrs. E. S. Mor- 
gan for the translation.—Ep.] 


It is probable that the statue of Apollo Belvedere and the 
falsely so-called Gladiator of Agasias of Ephesus were among 
the statues in the Villa Borghese; for they were both discov- 
ered at Antium, now called Porto d’Anzio; and this was the 
place where Nero was born, on whose decoration he expended 
large sums, and whose widely scattered ruins are still to be 
seen, extending down to the sea. 

The statue of Apollo is the highest ideal of art among the 
works of antiquity which have escaped destruction. The 
artist has created this work entirely from an ideal, and has 
employed only so much material as was necessary to carry 
out and make visible his design. This Apollo surpasses all 
other statues of the same as much as the Apollo of Homer 
excels those of succeeding poets. His stature towers above 
that of mortals, and his attitude bears witness to the grandeur 
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with which he is filled. An eternal spring, as in the happy 
Elysium, clothes the noble manliness of mature years with 
pleasing youth, and plays with soft tenderness over the 
haughty structure of his limbs. Rise in spirit to the realm 
of immortal beauties, and attempt to become a creator of a 
divine being and to fill the soul with beauty exalted above 
nature: for here there is nothing mortal, nor aught that apper- 
tains to human feebleness. No veins or nerves excite and 
rouse this body, but a divine spirit, which is diffused like a 
gentle stream, manifests itself as it were in every outline of 
the figure. He has pursued the Python against which he first 
bent his bow, and has overtaken it with his powerful stride. 
and slain it. From the height of his all-sufficiency his inspired 
glance pierces beyond his victory as if into the infinite: con- 
tempt sits on his lips, and the indignation which he sup- 
presses expands his nostrils and rises to his proud forehead. 
But the peace which hovers around the brow ina holy calm 
remains undisturbed, and his eye is full of sweetness as if 
among the Muses who seek to embrace him. In all the stat- 
ues of the Father of the Gods which remain to us, and which 
Art reveres, he does not approach so near to the greatness 
with which the mind of the divine poet conceived him, as here 
in the face of his son, and the single beauties of the other gods 
are here united as in Pandora. A brow of Jupiter when about 
to give birth to the Goddess of Wisdom, and eyebrows which 
by their movement explain his will: eyes of the Queen of the 
Gods, arched with greatness, and a mouth such as he formed 
who infused voluptuousness into the beloved Branchus. His 
soft hair plays round his godlike head like the tender and 
flowing tendrils of the noble vine, moved as it were by a soft 
breeze; it seems anointed with the oil of the gods, and is 
bound by the Graces on the crown of his head with charming 
comeliness. 

I forget all else at sight of this marvel of art, and I assume 
a more sublime position that I may be worthy to look upon it. 
My breast seems to expand and rise with reverence like those 
I see filled with a spirit of prophecy, and I feel myself trans- 
ported to Delos and into the woods of Lycia, places which 
Apollo consecrated with his presence: for my statue seems to 
receive life and motion like the beauty of Pygmalion. How 
is it possible to depict and describe it? Art itself must 
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counsel me, and guide the hand skilfully to complete these 
characteristics which I have here but sketched. I place the 
conception, with which the figure inspires me, at its feet, as 
they who could not reach the head of the gods, whom they 
wished to crown, placed their wreaths.* 

The idea of an Apollo at the hunt, which Bishop Spence 
wishes to find in this statue does not at all agree with this 
description, and especially with the expression in the face. 
If any one does not find in the dragon Python an adversary 
sufficiently noble, he may explain the attitude of this Apollo 
by his contest with the giant Tityas, who was slain by him 


while scarcely a youth, because he had offered violence to 
his mother Latona. 


* [The following passages from the same work will prove interesting in this 
connection.—TR.] 

The highest conception of ideal, manly youth, is remarkably embodied in Apol- 
lo, in whom the strength of mature years is united with the soft outlines of the 
most beautiful spring-time of youth. These outlines are striking in their youthful 
simplicity,—not those of a favorite cherished in cool shades, whom Venus, as Iby- 
cus says, fed on roses, but those of a noble: youth born to great purposes: for this 
reason Apollo is the most beautiful amongst the gods. In this god there is the 
bloom of health, which is the forerunner of strength like the morning-red of the 
beautiful day. However, I do not assert that all the statues of Apollo have this 
remarkable beauty. [p. 278.] 

The most beautiful head of Apollo after that of the Belvedere is, without doubt, 
that of a little noticed statue, in a sitting position, of above life size, in the Villa 
Ludovici; and it is in a good state of preservation, and a better representation of 
the benign, quiet Apollo. This statue is noticeable as the only one which is known 
from a symbol which accompanies the Apollo—a crooked shepherd’s staff, which 
lies on the stone upon which the figure sits—and from which Apollo the Shepherd 
(Nomios) was copied—to indicate his condition of shepherd with King Admetus in 
Thessaly. One can form an idea of the head-dress which the Greeks called krébu- 
los, and of which we have no accurate description in writing, from the head of a 
statue of Apollo in the Villa Belvedere at Frascati; also from the breast and the 
uninjured head in the ruins of the conservatory of Campidoglio: and equally well 
from two other heads of this same god, one of which is to be found in the Museo 
Capitolino, the other in the Farnesina: all four of which exactly resemble each 
other. The word krobulos signifies in the case of a young man what is called 
korymbos in the case of a young woman; that is to say, hair which is gathered to- 
gether at the back part-of the head. In the case of a young man, the term signi- 
fied hair which was drawn up and around and fastened on the crown of the head 
without any visible bands to confine it. The hair is arranged in just the same 
manner inafemale figure of one of the most beautiful Herculaneum pictures, 
which rests on one knee near a tragic figure and writes upon a tablet. ‘This simi- 
larity of head-dress for both sexes may excuse those who have given the name of 
Berenice to a beautiful bronze bust of Apollo in the museum at Herculaneum 
which has the hair so arranged, and is in this particular exactly like the four heads 
of which we have spoken; we may the more readily excuse the mistake as these 
four heads could not have been known to them. [p. 279.] 


